Unnatural History. 
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THE present generation has unquestionably distanced all others 
in the field of scientific research, and has imported into its 
investigations an accuracy of method, an ingenuity, and an 
industry, which are as admirable as they are new. But, as 
Aristotle has it, there is nothing incapable of misuse, save 
virtue alone,—and there may be reason to fear lest our scientific 
merits should introduce along with them a parasitical crop of 
defects, going far to neutralize their advantages. 

It is more particularly in the province of Natural History 
that symptoms of this danger appear,—if we should not rather 
say that Natural History, as our fathers understood it, is like 
to be altogether extinguished, in favour of the newer science 
of Biology. More than this: the old-school naturalist is not 
merely being in great measure trampled out of existence by 
his younger rivals,—they deny to his pursuits the right to be 
classed as science at all, with undisguised contempt speaking 
of Gilbert White himself as “the old gardener naturalist.” 
There are in fact many who consider nothing to be truly 
scientific which does not admit of being described by a formal 
nomenclature, and expressed in tabulated form, and admit no 
elements as constituents of knowledge, except such as we can 
weigh and count and measure. Hence it comes to pass that 
while we learn from modern works a great deal about anatomy 
and classification, we hear comparatively little of the life-history 
of plants and animals; nay, it is irreverently said that not a 
few of our leading ornithologists would not know a thrush if 
they saw one, though easily recognizing his skeleton. Biology, 
in truth, not content with numberless triumphs in its own 
domain, appears to be intent on annexing that of Natural 
History as well, assuming it to be for all practical purposes 
as unoccupied as Central Africa. 
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Nor is this all. When the observer of the period goes 
afield, he is generally thinking a great deal more of what 
he wants to prove as to “life histories” than of what he 
is going to see: he cares comparatively little for the creatures 
he meets, and a great deal about constructing a genealogy 
for them. It may be said that while the naturalist of 
the past concerned himself with what was present, he of the 
present concerns himself with what is past. 

That this is no overstatement we have evidence to show. 
The point was most ably developed by Dr. Hudson, in a recent 
Presidential address to the Royal Microscopical Society, bearing 
the significant title, On some needless difficulties in the study of 
Natural History, wherein he contends, not only that the fact 
is as has been stated, but that we are doing an injury to science 
by allowing it to be so.1. His words are so much in point that 
I make no apology for quoting them at some length. 


A little while ago [he says] I read in the Preface to a work on 
natural history, that the book was “of little value to the scientific 
reader, but that its various anecdotes and its minute detail of obser- 
vation would be found useful and entertaining.” What, then, may the 
“scientific reader” be expected to desire? He must be, in my opinion, 
a most unreasonable man, if he does not thankfully welcome anecdotes 
of the creatures he wishes to study, when these anecdotes are the 
result of patient and accurate observation. For it is precisely such 
information that is conspicuously absent from many scientific memoirs 
and monographs ; the author generally spending his main space and 
strength in examining the shape and structure of his animals, and in 
comparing one with another, but giving the most meagre details of 
their lives and habits. Which, then, is the more scientific treatment 
of a group of animals, that which catalogues, classifies, measures, 
weighs, counts, and dissects, or that which simply observes and relates? 
Or, to put it in another way, which is the better thing to do: to treat 
the animal as a dead specimen, or as a living one? Merely to state 
the question is to answer it. It is the living animal that is so intensely 
interesting, and the main use of the indexing, classifying, measuring, 
and counting is to enable us to recognize it when alive, and to help us 
to understand its perplexing actions. . . . We read much of the animal’s 
organs ; we see plates showing that its bristles have been counted, and 
its muscular fibres traced to the last thread ; we have the structure of 
its tissues analyzed to their very elements ; we have long discussions on 
its title to rank with this group or that; and sometimes even disqui- 
sitions on the probable form and habits of some extremely remote, but 
quite hypothetical, ancestor, who is made to degrade in this way, or to 


1 Reprinted in Mature, Feb. 20, 1890, pp. 375, seq- 
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advance in that, or who is credited with one organ, or deprived of 
another, just as the ever-varying necessities of a desperate hypothesis 
require ; but of the creature itself, of the way it lives, of the craft with 
which it secures its prey or outwits its enemies, . . . of its perplexing 
stupidity coupled with actions of almost human sagacity—of all this, 
which is the real natural history of the animal, we, too often, hear 
little or nothing. And the reason is obvious, for in many cases the 
writer has no such information to give; and, even when he has, he is 
compelled by fashion to give so much space to that which is considered 
the more scientific portion of his subject, that he has scant room for 


the more interesting. 


Evidence to the same effect is likewise forthcoming from 
the other side, from those who rejoice in the change that has 
been wrought as much as Dr. Hudson deplores it. Here, for 
instance, is the complacent account given by a writer of the 
modern school as to what occurs when an enlightened school- 


boy interviews a primrose.! 


The study of even the most common-place object may, under the 
newer phases of research, be made to yield an amount of “sweetness 
and light” for which we might be wholly unprepared. ‘The day of the 
Peter Bells, and of uninquiring moods and tenses, if not altogether a 
thing of the past, is happily already in its twilight stage. The school- 
boy, with a primer of botany in hand, understands things at which the 
previous generation simply wondered. . . . The primrose still grows by 
the “river’s brim,” in truth, but it is no longer merely a yellow primrose. 
On the contrary, the flower is in greater part understood, the mechanism 
of its life is well-nigh completely within our mental grasp ; and, best of 
all, its study has led in the past, as it leads even now, to the compre- 
hension of wider ideas of nature, and more extensive views of plant 
life, than those which formerly met the gaze of the wayfarer in scientific 
pastures. The appreciation of what is involved in part of the life- 
history of a primrose may thus serve as a starting-point for more 
extensive research into the phenomena of plant-fertilization at large ; 
and this latter topic, in its turn, falls naturally into its proper niche in 
teaching us plain lessons respecting the manner in which the wide 
domain of life is regulated and governed. 


Into the “sweetness” thus claimed for the new method, as 
contrasted with the old, I do not propose to inquire,—with 
the “light” alone am I concerned. What is the truth about 
these “plain lessons” taught us so freely, and about the implied 
superiority of a modern primer to the labours of a former 
lifetime? Are our latter-day observers doing the best thing 


1 Dr. A. Wilson, Chapters on Evolution, p. 308. 
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for science by the style of observation which they have adopted? 
or are they not rather in danger of losing the faculty of seeing 
what is, in their eagerness to speculate as to what may have 
been? 

For a point whereon to test these questions we have not far 
to go, for several are suggested by what we have heard. Te 
the old observer the flower was “merely a yellow primrose,” 
to the modern, the fact that it is yellow’ is full of significance, 
and pregnant with a whole volume of life-histories. For the 
question of colour lands us at once in the midst of those 
problems which the modern naturalist delights to examine. 
The colours of flowers, he tells us, are intimately connected 
with the past history of the species to which they belong. 
Colour helps a flower in the struggle for existence,—the factor 
which, according to him, rules all development,—by enabling 
it more effectually to secure the services of insects for purposes 
of fertilization, especially cross-fertilization.2 Cross-fertilization 
is declared to be a necessity for plants that would be prolific 
and vigorous; that is to say, the fzstz/, which is to mature to 
a seed-bearing fruit, must be fertilized by pollen from the 
stamens in another blossom of the same species, and bees, or 
other insects, dusting their bodies with pollen while visiting 
one flower, deposit this on the pistil of the next to which 
they travel, thus securing for it the aforesaid benefit, and the 
colour of flowers has been developed through this agency— 
the insects recognizing what they are in search of, amongst 
other blossoms, by means of it. 

Now it is evident that if a bee carries the pollen of one flower 
to the pistil of a flower of different species, he will do nothing 
whatever to help the cause of fertilization, for on such pistil 
the pollen will be entirely barren—just as barren as so much 
sand. Consequently we need another fact to supplement the 
first, namely, that bees on their part have developed an instinct 
making them keep to one kind of flower at atime. That this 
7s a fact writers of the present day constantly assure us, and 


1 It may, I suppose, be assumed for our present purpose, that a primrose 7 
yellow, though artists, I believe, maintain that its hue is in truth a delicate green. 
Mr. Ruskin tells us that by a little observation we may satisfy ourselves that 
sun-lighted grass is of the colour of primroses, though, as he adds, few people are 
aware of the fact. 

2 I have made some remarks upon this theory in a paper entitled, ‘‘ Who 
Painted the Flowers?” published in a volume, Sezence and Scientists (Catholic Truth 
Society). 
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this assurance may well serve as a first example whereby to 
test the character of their observations. 

To begin with they shall tell their own story: “It has been 
ascertained by several observers,” says Mr. Wallace,! “that many 
insects, bees especially, keep to one kind of flower at a time, 
visiting hundreds of blossoms in succession, and passing over 
other species that may be mixed with them.” “Jt is a remark- 
able fact,” says Sir J. Lubbock,” “that in most cases bees 
confine themselves in each journey to a single species of plant; 
though in the case of some nearly allied forms this is not so; 
for instance, it is stated, on good authority, that Ranunculus 
acris, R. repens, and R. bulbosus,? are not distinguished by the 
bees, or at least are visited indifferently by them, as is also the 
case with two of the species of clover, Trifolium fragiferum and 
T. repens.” “Numerous naturalists,” says Mr. Grant Allen,! 
“have put on record the preferences which individual insects 
have shown on special occasions for one kind of blossom alone. 
A single case must suffice for all. That careful observer, 
Mr. H. O. Forbes, saw ‘by the roadside, near Kew Bridge 
Station, several species of hymenoptera,°’ of the genus Bombus® 
principally ; one visited thirty flowers of Lamium purpureum! 
in succession, passing over without notice all the other plants on 
the same bank—species of Convolvulus, Rubus$ Solanum. Two 
other species of Bombus, and a Pieris rape,” also patronized 
the Lamium, secking it out deep in the thicket, thrusting their 
probosces even into withered cups, although the Rudus flowers 
were far more accessible, and seemed much more attractive, 
being fresh and _ well-expanded.’ The pages of scientific 
journals during the last few years have positively teemed with 
similar instances from all parts of the world.” 

So categorical are these statements, and seemingly so precise, 
that I must confess to having long taken them for granted. 
And yet, even as they stand, they present difficulties by no 
means slight. Sir J. Lubbock tells us that certain flowers, 
restharrow for example, though containing no honey, are 
occasionally visited by bees in a vain search for it. Are we 


1 Darwinism, p. 318. 2 British Wild Flowers in relation to Insects, p. 26. 

3 Species of buttercup, equally common, 

4 The Colour-sense, p. 89. See also The Colours of Flowers, p. 18. 

5 i.e. Bees. | & Bumble-bees, 7 Red death-nettle. | % Blackberry. 

® Nightshade. 1 A white butterfly. 

" Wild Flowers and Insects, p. 85. See a similar statement concerning St. John’s 


Wort, p. 69. 
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therefore to say that they keep during one journey to such 
delusive plants? If not, the presence of the insects there is a 
contradiction of the general statement we have heard. More- 
over it cannot but appear that the authorities to whom we have 
listened lack one important requisite for compulsion of our 
assent. They are very explicit as to the thing said to be 
observed, but there is an ominous vagueness as to the observers. 
Of these only one has been actually produced, and his evidence 
appears to be considered so singularly important that he is 
called, as Mr.Grant Allen’s solitary witness, in two different 
books. When we come to scrutinize that evidence—even by 
the light of book-knowledge—it at once presents a serious flaw. 
The bees and the butterfly observed by Mr. Forbes stuck 
unanimously to Lamzum amid blossoms of Convolvulus, Sola- 
num, and Rubus. But if we turn to Sir John Lubbock’s book, 
already quoted, we find that Rubus and Solanum secrete no 
honey at all,) while Convolvulus sepium, doubtless the species 
meant, on the same authority,” offers such scanty attractions as 
to be comparatively little visited by insects. It is not wonderful, 
therefore, that the Lamium was preferred, being a flower rich 
in honey, and it is not easy to understand what is meant by 
saying that the Rudus flowers “seemed much more attractive.” 
Of course a flower which has a monopely of honey will have a 
monopoly of bees ; the question is, as to what will happen when 
there are several honey-bearing competitors. It is a pity, 
therefore, that we have but one witness brought, for, careful 
observer as no doubt he is, his evidence does not help us much 
upon this occasion, and it is curious to find an authority so 
given to out-door studies as Mr. Grant Allen, contenting himself 
with a general reference to the teeming testimonies of scientific 
journals, in corroboration. It is not only at Kew Bridge that 
wild flowers grow, and ten minutes’ observation of the nearest 
meadow or hedgerow, or even of any flower-bed in a garden, 
would seem to be a preferable method of bringing the subject 
to book. 

The reader who will make trial of this method will certainly 
very soon be lost in admiration of the agility of those observers 
who have been able to report, as we have heard from Mr. 
Wallace, on the course of a bee over “hundreds of blossoms.” 
If we can make sure of him for half a dozen we shall be very 
fortunate, for, as a rule, there is a strange capriciousness in his 


1 Pp. 93, 133+ * P. 133. 
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evolutions, and he is continually rushing away to some other 
locality, at a rate we cannot follow. However, even so, it will 
not be long before we find ourselves in possession of abundant 
data whereon to base.a judgment, for, if I mistake not, every 
insect we meet will flatly contradict the law in which we have 
been told to believe. In support of this assertion I will here 
set down the results of my own observations made last year, 
which I might have multiplied indefinitely, had there been any 
object in so doing. To simplify the record, I will denote the 
insects observed by the letters of the alphabet, in order of 
observation, and when there is no indication to the contrary, 
the insect in question is a bumble-bee. A. after feeding ona 
plant of very dark wall-flower, passing over several other wall- 
flowers betook himself to Wetgelia rosea, a shrub with light 
rose-coloured blossoms. 3B. passed from rhododendron to 
wall-flower. C. from Dzelytra eximia (a pink fumitory) to lilac. 
D. from wild raspberry to red campion and thence again to 
raspberry. E. from Deutzia scabra (white) to a very purple 
rhododendron. F. from bush vetch to water avens. G. from 
comfrey to red campion. H. worked backwards and forwards 
between germander speedwell and herb robert, also once visited 
a bush vetch ; he however passed many red campions without a 
call. I. passed from water avens to raspberry. J. from figwort 
(Scrophularia aquatica) to thistle. K. from campion to bush 
vetch, and again to campion. L. (hive-bee) from chervil (a 
white umbellifer) to nonsuch (a small yellow clover), going 
backwards and forwards frequently from one to the other. M. 
from self-heal (blue) to yellow-rattle (backwards and forwards), 
once to red-clover. N. of all observed showed most constancy, 
to a row of dark blue (garden) pansies, which, however, he once 
varied with a yellow poppy. O. passed from foxglove to snap- 
dragon. P. and Q. worked promiscuously among foxgloves and 
campions. R. passed from ragged robin to self-heal, back to 
the first and again to the second. S. from figwort to self-heal, 
then to raspberry. T. from figwort to meadow-pea (Lathyrus 
pratensis). U. from yellow rattle to meadow-pea. V. (white 
butterfly) from campion to a buttercup, thence to cat’s-ear 
(Hippocheris). W. (brown butterfly) from cat’s-ear to sow- 
thistle. X. (brown butterfly) from pignut to thyme. Y. from 
snowberry to woundwort. ; 

I have drawn out this list at what may appear inordinate 
length, in view of the high authority guaranteeing the doctrine 
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which it disproves. It certainly throws a strange light on the 
methods of modern observation, to find an assertion so boldly 
made, and so easily accepted, for the proper appreciation of 
which were needed only those materials which are within the 
reach of all. A sufficient commentary upon the whole story 
will be furnished by the reply of a most excellent field- 
naturalist, a working-man, of whom I inquired whether he 
had ever observed if bees behaved in regard of flowers as we 
are told they do. “Yes,” he answered, “I’ve seen it in books: 
but what makes them say that? it isn’t because they’ve 
‘ looked.” 

A small matter of detail, unconnected with the general 
argument, is found in Sir J. Lubbock’s mention of the various 
‘buttercups, which he tells us are indiscriminately visited by 
bees. After what we have seen, this is not very surprising— 
that is, whén bees visit them at all. During the whole of 
last season I have only once seen a bee on a buttercup, and 
that not in England, but in Austria. 

It is not a little strange to find that the assertion we have 
been examining should originally have been made by one 
who had no theory to support, and who was an admirable 
observer. Aristotle, in his Natural History, writes: “On each 
flight it (the bee) does not go to flowers of different kind, but, 
for instance, from a violet to a violet, touching no other till 
it returns to the hive.” 

In like manner Mr. Jefferies—who is nothing if not obser- 
vant—tells us:? “One bee will come along, calling at every 
head of white clover. By-and-bye you may see one calling 
at the heath-bells, and nothing else, as in each journey they 
visit only the flower with which they begin.” But whether 
in ancient Greece or modern England, the fact appears more 
than doubtful in view of what has been seen, notwithstanding 
the unprejudiced nature of the witnesses, and their high 
character for accuracy. 

The question above discussed is not the only one to which 
the colour of flowers introduces us. The hues of different 
species, we are assured, are so various, because some are more 
attractive to bees than others, and those plants which have 
managed the development business best, have secured the 
best colours. Mr.Grant Allen, following Sir J. Lubbock, has 
drawn out this idea at great length, and he undertakes to tell 
1 1X. Bekker’s Edition, vol. i. p. 624. 2 Field and Hedgerow, p. 69. 
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us the exact order in which the different colours appeared, 
and consequently their order of merit in bee-estimation, for 
each new one came into fashion only because it was judged 
better than its predecessor. The original colour, he tells us,' 
was yellow, then came successively white, pink, red, purple, 
lilac, mauve, violet, and finally blue, the bee’s hue of predilection. 
That the colours vary thus in popularity with bees is held 
to be proved chiefly by Sir J. Lubbock’s experiments. Taking 
pieces of variously coloured paper, and putting on each a drop 
of honey, he observed them carefully, and found that which 
was on blue paper more largely patronized by the insects 
than any other drop, next to it that on violet, and so of the 
rest. What—I have heard it asked—can be more conclusive 
than this? Well, undoubtedly it is conclusive enough, so far 
as paper is concerned, but the question is about flowers ; and 
if we go to them, the matter is by no means so simple. In the 
first place, there is one example, easily observable, and witnessed 
to us by Mr. Wallace,? which by itself appears quite sufficient 
to shake our faith in the assertion we have heard. Many 
of the flowers of one of our common English families, the 
great Borage tribe, as for instance, the lung-wort and the 
forget-me-not, have flowers which, when they first open, are 
pink, and later turn to blue. In one species, the parti-coloured 
scorpion-grass, the new-opened blossoms are generally yellow. 
Yet it is the young flowers, not the old, which the bees prefer. 
In regard of lungwort Mr. Wallace writes : “H. Miiller observed 
bees visiting many red flowers, but neglecting the blue.” He 
adds another instance still more remarkable. “In South Brazil 
there is a species of lantana, whose flowers are yellow the first 
day, orange the second, and purple the third ; and Dr. Fritz 
Miiller observed that many butterflies visited the yellow flowers 
only, some both the yellow and the orange flowers, but none 
the purple.’ 

But besides this, we have not far to seek for examples where 


1 Colours of Flowers, pp. 19, 59. 

2 Darwinism, p. 317. 

3 Mr. Grant Allen tells the story of this /antana (Colours of Flowers, p. 19) on 
behalf of the thesis that insects keep to one blossom ; but tells it with a difference 
which certainly makes it more suitable for the purpose than in its original form. 
This is his version, the italics being mine: ‘‘ Fritz Miiller noticed a /antana in 
South America, which changes colour as its flowering advances; and he observed 
that each kind of butterfly which visited it stuck rigidly to its own favourite colour, 
waiting to pay its addresses until that colour appeared.” 
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the superior attractiveness of blue is found to be conspicuous 
by its absence. Last summer there grew in close proximity 
two species of cruciferous plants, the one aubrietza, blue or 
purple, the other, avadzs, white. The bees were constantly at 
work among the white flowers, seldom amongst the others. 
In a row of variegated sweet peas, white, pink, red, purple, and 
blue, the white blossoms were clearly the favourites. One 
may watch a mass of bright blue lobelias all day without 
detecting an insect visitor, while their many-hued neighbours 
of the garden are being rifled right and left. The periwinkle, 
which in matter of blueness need fear comparison with no 
flower, seems to be similarly neglected, while as to the sage, 
which is not only blue, but, as we are told, perhaps the most 
highly specialized of all flowers for insect purposes, it is, I 
think, more than doubtful whether it is, after all, as popular 
with the bees as the simple and colourless blossom of the wild 
raspberry, the sycamore and the lime. 

In reply to such facts as these it is sometimes said that the 
assertion as to the superior charms of blue applies only to 
those cases where the honey-stores of two flowers are equal. 
But how can we tell what these stores are, except by seeing 
which the bees prefer? Are we to discount the facts we meet ; 
when a yellow flower is preferred, crediting the fact not to its 
yellowness, but to its honey, and when a blue flower, not to its 
honey, but to its blueness? This would be a strange method 
of investigating the secrets of nature. Moreover, which is far 
more important, what business has a flower, on the above 
theory, to be blue, unless it contains more honey than others 
that are not blue? Why should the bees prefer this colour, 
unless it be the trade-mark of the superior article? Are we 
to credit them with a taste in colours for their own sake? If 
so, whence did that taste come? How have flowers been made 
blue by the selective preference of insects, if, as a matter of 
fact, insects do not prefer them ? 

All this is puzzling enough, and there is more beyond. Sir 
J. Lubbock found, in his paper experiments, as Mr. Grant Allen 
tells us,! that bees “do not so easily discriminate between blue 
and green as between other colours,” and Mr. Allen adds that 
this is very natural, considering how small is the difference 
between these shades. But if there be little difference between 
these colours, there is all the difference in the world between 


1 The Colour-sense, p. 85. 
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the flowers that wear them. Flowers which are green are to 
our notions so unflowerlike, that most people are unaware of 
their existence—those, for example, of the oak, the nettle, and 
the grasses, being always comparatively small and of exceed- 
ingly simple construction. We are told, on the other hand, 
that blue flowers are the most highly developed not in colour 
only, but in form and arrangement; it seems, therefore, that 
the progress must have been away from a hue which the insects 
cannot distinguish from that which they most affect, through all 
less-favoured shades, and back to the favourite again. And this 
is by no means all. Green should, being indistinguishable from 
it, be as attractive as blue; but when we have to consider the 
fact that some flowers do not attract bees at all, we are told, in 
an explanation, to observe that they are green. These are the 
great tribe of wind-fertilized flowers, the blossoms of most of 
our trees, and a large number of herbs, even without counting 
the vast host of grasses and sedges. We are told that as they 
gain nothing from insects, they do nothing to attract them, and 
are consequently inconspicuous. But the strange thing is that, 
apparently, being inconspicuous, means being green. “ Petals, 
however small, or green, or inconspicuous,” says Mr. Grant 
Allen. “It is, I think, a strong argument,” says Sir J. 
Lubbock,? “ that while large flowers are almost always coloured, 
small ones are usually greenish.” But if greenish be, for 
practical purposes, the same as bluish, where is the point of 
the argument ? 

There remains another proof offered to us, besides that of 
the coloured paper, to show that blue is the highest in the list 
of colours. This is the fact, already alluded to, that we find in 
connexion with it the most wonderful machinery for securing 
the carrying of pollen from one blossom to another, and the 
most remarkable varieties of form. As to machinery, this, we 
are told, is to be found most perfect in “the sage and other 
labiates, perhaps the most specialized of any flowers so far as 
regards insect fertilization.” This machinery as it exists in the 
sage is illustrated by a beautiful woodcut in Sir J. Lubbock’s 
book,’ whence it has been extensively copied into other works. 
But in the first place, it is by no means so easy to find the 
arrangement thus described and delineated, actually working 
in a sage blossom ; I have never, in fact, found one where the 
modus operandi was as clear as in the picture. And secondly, 


1 Vignettes from Nature, p. 15. 2 Flowers and Insects, p. 158. 3 Pp. 148. 
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the common wild sage of the Continent is not blue, but pale 
yellow. As to the varieties of shape found in the highest forms 
of flowers, and coupled, according to Mr. Grant Allen, with 
blueness, the matter is proved by the help of a good deal of 
what looks rather like special pleading. We are, for example, 
presented with a drawing! of one of these highly developed 
forms, the /rzs fatidissima, described for us as the “common 
flag,” and are invited to notice that it is violet-blue. But this 
is mot the common flag, which is the yellow Iris pseudacorus, 
a flower just as highly developed in form, and yet affecting the 
‘ lowest instead of the highest in the scale of colours. Apparently 
a still higher development is the monkshood, which is “ specially 
adapted to the very highest class of insect visitors,’? and more- 
over of ultramarine hue, which among colours “ probably marks 
the highest level of all.”* But if we study the plant not merely 
in our gardens, but in its wild condition, we shall find, in the 
first place, at least one dwarf species of monkshood which is 
pure white ; and even our ordinary acquaintance, in its native 
haunts, as, for example, up among the Carpathians, is dappled 
with a great deal of white, while the blue is by no means an 
ultramarine. 

Once again, therefore, we find speculation in the foreground, 
and observation lagging behind, and the eyes of the naturalist 
in scanty requisition as compared with the ingenuity of the 
historian. 

Another illustration of the same kind is suggested by the 
question of flower-fertilization, and connects itself with the 
name of Mr. Darwin himself. In his greatest work, the Origin 
of Species, he writes as follows :° 


From experiments which I have lately tried, I have found that the 
visits of bees are necessary to the fertilization of some kinds of clover ; 
but humble-bees alone visit the red-clover (Z7ifolium pratense), as other 
bees cannot reach the nectar. Hence I have my little doubt that if 
the whole genus of humble-bees became extinct or very rare in England, 
the red-clover would become very rare or wholly disappear. The 
number of humble-bees in any district depends in a great degree on 
the number of field-mice, which destroy their combs and nests, and 
Mr. H. Newman, who has long attended to the habits of humble-bees, 
believes that more than two-thirds of them are thus destroyed all over 


1 Colours of Flowers, p. 59. 
2 bid. p. 37. % Jbid. p. 38. * Tbid. p. 23. 
5 Origin of Species, p. 73. 
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England. Now the number of mice is largely dependent, as every one 
knows, on the number of cats, and Mr. Newman says: “ Near villages 
or small towns I have found the nests of humble-bees more numerous 
than elsewhere, which I attribute to the number of cats that destroy the 
mice.” Hence it is quite credible that the presence of a feline animal 
in large numbers in a district might determine, through the intervention 
first of mice and then of bees, the frequency of certain flowers in that 
district. 


The idea thus suggested has been enthusiastically received 
by Mr. Darwin’s followers, and we find his statement of the case 
continually quoted, sometimes with an eulogium of the method 
of argumentation therein illustrated, and disparaging remarks 
on the ineptitude of the processes employed by previous 
philosophers. Nor do his disciples merely assume that the 
statement above given is absolutely convincing—they proceed 
to add fresh links to the chain of causes and effects, at either 
end. Thus Dr. A. Wilson writes :1 


The scientific demonstration of the interdependence of living things 
becomes in this fashion perfectly clear. Carried out to its ultimate 
result such demonstration becomes sufficiently startling. British brain 
and sinew depend (according to a foreign estimate) on home-fed beef, 
whilst the quality of the nutriment is said to depend on the clover on 
which the ox subsists. But clover owes its continuance to humble-bees, 
humble-bees in turn are killed by field-mice, whilst cats exterminate the 
rodents. As old maids conserve the feline race, it is alleged that the 
continuance of British intellect is dependent upon such conservation— 
so that a scientific justification of spinsterhood is thus rendered 
possible. 


Thus is natural history evolved, and such are the products of 
British intellect for which the poor clover is made responsible ; 
for neither in the above passage, nor in its context, is there the 
faintest indication of any wish to be humorous, it is but an 
illustration of the mode in which scientific demonstration 
becomes perfectly clear. One would naturally suppose that 
there was no possibility of doubt as to the simple primary facts, 
which serve as foundation to so vast a superstructure. But 
red-clover and bumble-bees are familiar objects enough, and 
the observation of them a matter of no difficulty if we are 
minded to observe. Let us go out to the nearest grass-plot and 
watch the history in action. Unless future experience be at 
variance with all my observations of the past, this is what we 


1 Chapters on Evolution, p. 338. 
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shall find. Bumble-bees do indeed come to this plant, and they 
alone, and it may be that they have trunks long enough to 
reach down the tube of the flower and so get at the honey. 
But whether capable of such an operation or no they never 
seem to attempt it, but thrusting their head down amongst the 
blossoms, they quickly bite a hole through the base of each, and 
through it extract the honey. All the bees I have observed 
acted thus, and all the clover heads, the flowers of which had 
been open for any time, had been thus tapped. But, visiting 
them thus, the bees can do nothing at all to help the fertilization 
* of the plant, least of all its cross-fertilization, for no part of their 
body comes in contact with either pollen or pistil, and it is 
impossible for them to convey the one to the other. Yet the 
clover obstinately continues to flourish, though the insects, 
selfishly intent upon their own convenience, grudge it the 
service which they might possibly render, and which is, we 
have been told, essential to its well-being. 

One instance, indeed, I met last summer, where examination 
of the flowers contradicted my wonted experience. It was 
among the Bavarian highlands, where I found red-clover growing 
in such unusual profusion as to attract my attention. Desiring 
to see whether the ways of German bees are the same as those 
of our own, I gathered a head, and looked for the usual incisions 
in its blossoms. But they were not to be found, every floret 
was whole and intact, which perhaps was the reason that, 
although we were past the middle of August, the flowers 
showed, through the whole field, with such singular brightness 
and freshness. The thought naturally suggested itself, that 
here was an instance where the familiar account of the matter 
was the true one, and I started, determined to verify it. 
Presently, however, a somewhat different explanation obstructed 
itself—there were no bumble-bees, not one could I find amid 
acres of the flowers. 

The problem thus suggested by clover is by no means 
solitary, we meet with it in other and even stranger forms 
elsewhere. No flowers have more elaborately prepared them- 
selves to secure the services of insects—so we are told—than 
the higher members of the buttercup tribe—as for instance, the 
larkspur and the columbine, for they have both donned the 
winning colours, and devised wondrous complications of their 
organs for the purpose. “Columbines,” says Mr. Grant Allen,! 


1 Colours of Flowers, p. 35. 
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“are very specialized forms of the buttercup type. Both sepals 
and petals are brightly coloured, while the former organs” (it 
should be “the latter”) “are produced above into long, bow- 
shaped spurs, each of which secretes a drop of honey.” But 
the plant would appear to have overreached itself in its inge- 
nuity, for these spurs are so narrow and so long that bees cannot 
get down them within reach of the honey. Sir J. Lubbock! 
quotes the case of one that made the attempt and failed, those 
observed by myself appeared to know that the attempt was 
useless, and did at first what the other ended by doing—going 
to the base of the spurs and boring through for the honey. 
Moreover, here again the plant, strange to say, appears no whit 
the worse in consequence, ripening its seeds in quite remarkable 
profusion, while of all kinds of columbine none is more prolific 
than the Agutlegia skinneri, which is not blue, but yellow. The 
success of the larkspur’s labours in the same direction appear to 
be scarcely less dubious, for according to Sir J. Lubbock,’ only 
two insects have a proboscis long enough to reach to the end of 
its spur, and as one of these two has disappeared before the 
plant flowers, the net result of all its trouble is to make it 
wholly dependent upon the other. As though to complete the 
perplexity of the matter, Sir John concludes his review of these 
flowers thus :* “The honey is in some cases easily accessible, 
in others it is situated at the end of a long spur. The former 
species are capable of self-fertilization, the latter are said by 
H. Miiller to have lost that power.” So that those plants which 
bees enter can get on without them, and those which bees do 
not enter cannot ; while nevertheless, somehow, they do. 

We are now, perhaps, in a position to form some estimate of 
the scientific advantages enjoyed by a young observer whose 
base of operations is a botanical primer, who is taught that the 
proper mode of regarding nature is through the medium of 
doctrines such as we have seen, and that it is beneath the 
dignity of science merely to look with his own eyes. 

The case becomes still more bewildering when from the 
individual instances, in which illustration has been sought, we 
recur to the fundamental principle on which all the above 
doctrines are based ; namely, the necessity of cross-fertilization. 
It is to secure this that all complicated machineries have been 
constructed, strange forms elaborated, and various hues de- 
veloped. Therefore, obviously, it must be worth securing, and 

1 Flowers and Insects, p. 20. 2 Jbid, p. 53. 3 Lbid. 
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that it is so, testimonies abound. “I will not enter,” says Sir J. 
Lubbock,! “into the large question why this cross-fertilization 
should be an advantage; but that it is so has been clearly 
proved.” “Nature tells us in the most emphatic manner,” says 
Mr. Darwin,? “that she abhors perpetual self-fertilization.” “Self- 
fertilization with its resultant puny and feeble offspring,” 
observes Mr. Clodd ;? “poor, weak, self-fertilized seeds,” re- 
echoes Mr. Grant Allen;* “all the various adaptations of 
flowers to insects are in view of intercrossing,” and “no con- 


_ tinuously self-fertilized species would continue to exist,” Dr. 


Asa Gray tells us,> are aphorisms of the school ; while Dr. A. 
Wilson thus sums up the whole matter :° “Sprengel laid down 
the axiom that Nature does not wish any complete flower to be 
self-fertilized. Darwin in turn improves upon this dictum, in his 
assertion that Nature abhors perpetual self-fertilization. That 
cross-fertilization is generally beneficial, and self-fertilization 
injurious, is thus a stable result of botanical investigation.” 

But on the back of all this it is sufficiently startling to find 
Mr. Wallace writing as follows, and this too in his matured 
apology for the Darwinian doctrine :7 


We have direct proof of the beneficial results of intercrossing in a 
great number of cases; we have an overwhelming mass of facts as to 
the varied and complex structure of flowers evidently adapted to secure 
this intercrossing by insect agency ; yet we see many of the most vigorous 
plants which spread widely over the globe, with none of these adaptations, 
andevidently depending on self-fertilization for their continued existence and 
success in the battle of life. Yet more extraordinary is it to find numerous 
cases in which the special arrangements for cross-fertilization appear to have 
been a failure, since they have either been supplemented by special means for 
selffertilization, or have reverted back in various degrees to simpler forms 
in which self-fertilization is the rule. 


He proceeds to tell us, with regard to the highly com- 
plex modes by which cross-fertilization is brought about, 
that the result thus laboriously attained is after all “by no 
means an unmixed good,” nay, that it “is far /ess certain in 
securing the perpetuation of the species, than is self-fertiliza- 
tion.” In another place® he adds: “ That self-fertilization has 


1 Flowers and Insects, p. 6. 2 Fertilization of Orchids, p. 359. 

3 Story of Creation, p. 84. 4 Vignettes from Nature. 

5 Contemporary Review, April, 1882, p. 600. © Chapters on Evolution, p. 339. 
7 Darwinism, p. 325. The italics are mine. 8 Jbid. p. 323. 
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some great advantages is shown by the fact that it is usually the 
species which have the smallest and least conspicuous flowers 
which have spread widely, while the large and showy flowered 
species of the same genera, or families, which require insects to 
cross-fertilize them, have a much more limited distribution.” 
All of which, as he justly observes, is “ most puzzling.” 

Such, then, is the hopeless tangle of enigmas into which 
our “stable result” of botanical investigation would appear to 
resolve itself, and this it is which we are bidden to take as 
the guiding line which shall alone conduct us aright into the 
labyrinth of nature’s secrets, enabling us at the very outset 
easily to understand what to our forefathers was a mystery. 

It must likewise be remembered that plants with flowers 
are, after all, but one section of the vegetable kingdom, and 
when we come to consider the other section, of plants repro- 
ducing their kind by sores, we find—as for example among 
ferns—that all the arrangements are such as to make self- 
fertilization a practical necessity; it requires, in fact, a good 
deal of delicate manipulation artificially to secure across. It 
may be that these plants are lower in the scale of life than the 
others,—still there they are, and seem likely to remain ; and on 
a full view of the whole field, it would rather seem, as I have 
heard it suggested, that the utterances to which we have listened 
amount in reality to no more than this—that nature abhors 
self-fertilization in those cases where cross-fertilization is pro- 
duced. But such a conclusion scarcely warrants us in adjudging 
to the bee the office of nature’s head-gardener, and in crediting 
him with all the infinite beauty which we behold. Yet this it 
is that Mr. Grant Allen does in the following passage, quoted 
with approbation by Mr. Wallace :! 


While man has only tilled a few level plains, a few great river 
valleys, a few peninsular mountain slopes, leaving the vast mass of 
earth untouched by his hand, the insect has spread himself over every 
land in a thousand shapes, and has made the whole flowering creation 
subservient to his daily wants. His buttercup, his dandelion, and his 
meadow-sweet grow thick in every English field. His thyme? clothes 
the hillside; his heather purples the bleak gray moorland. High up 
among the Alpine heights his gentian spreads its lakes of blue ; amid 
the snows of the Himalayas his rhododendrons gleam with crimson 


1 The Colour-sense, p. 95, quoted in Darwinism, p. 333- 

2 This appears to be Mr. Wallace’s emendation. In Mr. Grant Allen’s own 
work the reading is ‘‘mint.” Mr. Wallace’s version is an improvement, as mint 
certainly does not clothe hill-sides, 
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light. Even the wayside pond yields him the white crowfoot and the 
arrow-head, while the broad expanses of Brazilian streams are beautified 
by his gorgeous water-lilies. The insect has thus turned the surface 
of the earth into a boundless flower-garden, which supplies him from 
year to year with pollen or honey, and itself in turn gains perpetuation 
by the baits which it offers for its allurement. 


A writer should be very sure of his ground who indulges in 
such a rhapsody as this, and from what has been said we are 
able to judge as to the solid foundation underlying these 
sonorous phrases. Strange to say, I have heard it argued by 
a disciple of the same philosophy that even our British wild 
flowers must have been affected by cultivation—on the ground 
that they are more highly developed than would be possible 
under the influence of insects alone ; the high development being 
visible, amongst other things, in the fact that so many of them 
are blue. If anything were needed at this stage of our investi- 
gation to obscure any gleam of light which may have remained 
to us, this suggestion would amply suffice for the purpose. The 
vast majority of wild flowers are for the cultivator simply 
“weeds,” and his only treatment is to destroy them ; and even 
if this were not so, how should our influence affect flowers in 
the same direction as that of bees, unless we, like them, quested 
for honey and admired blue? The idea is not worthy of mention 
for its own sake, but it serves to exhibit one more specimen of 
the sort of thing which nowadays is made to pass muster under 
the name of science. 

Examples from the field of botany have occupied us so 
long that there is little space for any others, but I cannot refrain 
from adducing at least one from the realm of animal life. As 
the colours of flowers, so the colour of everything else, must be 
accounted for on utilitarian principles, and amongst the rest 
that of birds’ eggs. Why are the thrush’s blue, the dipper’s 
white, the blackbird’s green and brown, the robin’s white and 
red? Into such manifold complexities does this question lead 
that it has been found impossible to do more than indicate the 
general principle which, in modes infinitely various, is supposed 
to be illustrated. This principle is that of “protective coloura- 
tion.” Eggs laid in a covered nest, we are told, are white, but 
this colour would be too conspicuous in the open, so it is 
exchanged for others which by assimilation to the surround- 
ings help to guard against detection. But besides the difficulty, 
immediately arising, that the ringdove, for instance, lays eggs 
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of pure white in a nest absolutely flat and open, and, moreover, 
so loosely constructed that they can often be seen through it 
from beneath, there is the farther fact to be explained, that the 
bright colours of many eggs would appear more likely to 
advertise their situation than to conceal it. Into the considera- 
tion of this point I do not wish to enter, my object is merely 
to illustrate the ways of the modern naturalist, by observing 
how he approaches it. Mr. Wallace, then, thus writes :! 


The beautiful blue or greenish eggs of the hedge-sparrow, the song- 
thrush, the blackbird, and the lesser redpole, seem at first sight 
especially calculated to attract attention, but it is very doubtful 
whether they are really so conspicuous, when seen at a little distance 
among their usual surroundings. For the nests of these birds are 
either in evergreens, as holly or ivy, or surrounded by the delicate 
green tints of our early spring vegetation, and may thus harmonize 
very well with the colours around them. The great majority of the 
eggs of our smaller birds are so spotted or streaked with brown or 
black on variously tinted grounds that, when lying in the shadow of 
the nest, and surrounded by the many colours and tints of bark and 
moss, of purple buds and tender green or yellow foliage, with all the 
complex glittering lights and mottled shades produced among these by 
the spring sunshine and by sparkling raindrops, they must have a quite 
different aspect from that which they possess when we observe them 
torn from their natural surroundings. 


When we observe them torn from their natural surroundings ! 
Are birds’ eggs to be seen only in museums? Are there no 
banks and bushes where we may go and look at them, and 
so satisfy ourselves not only how they may look, but how, 
in fact, they do? Are our possibilities of describing the actual 
face of nature limited to the potential mood ? 

Oh weak Might Be! 
Oh May, Might, Could, Would, Should ! 
How powerless ye 
For evil or for good ! 
If this be really the plight of naturalists, then is our friend 
the schoolboy qualified to be their teacher rather than their 
disciple, for he, depend upon it, is well acquainted with the 
look of a thrush’s nest. 

It is, perhaps, not without significance that such a passage 
as we have heard should have Mr. Wallace for its author. He 
is by no means a closet-naturalist only, and has done most 


1 Darwinism, p. 215. 
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wonderful work in the way of field observation. But the 
scene of his labours was the Indian Archipelago, not the 
thickets and hedgerows of his native land, and it would almost 
appear as though he illustrated in his own practice a super- 
stition whereof many symptoms are to be found elsewhere. It 
seems, indeed, commonly to be assumed that the only objects 
really worth observing are those which, in one way or another, 
are so removed from the vulgar gaze, as to be observable by 
the specialist alone. Unless a man can use a dissecting-knife, 
or be prepared to pore for long hours through a microscope, 
or can afford to go to the ends of the earth to seek exotic 
species under other stars, he is not held to be capable of 
contributing anything of value to the stores of science; while 
as for the.common objects around us, they are so utterly 
insignificant that we do the kindest thing on their behalf by 
constructing their history for them upon those scientific prin- 
ciples, which, left to themselves, they fail to exhibit as plainly 
as they should. The resulting product may or may not have 
its merits as work of the imagination, but it appears to be clear 
that, whatever it may be, it is not natural history. 


Ic 
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PART THE SECOND. 


THE scheme of socialism expounded in Mr. Bellamy’s volume, 
Looking Backward, however plausible in appearance, contains, 
as we have already seen in our previous article, a fatal flaw in 
the absence of adequate incentive to protracted labour. 
Compulsory socialism is distinguished from the voluntary com- 
munistic societies of the Church by a number of points of 
difference which we saw to be fatal to its success) We now 
purpose to examine some other features which are found in it. 
It is true, indeed, that this absence of efficient motive lies at 
the root of most of the defects in the new scheme; still several 
of them are of such a grave character that they deserve con- 
sideration explicitly on their own account. 

Mr. Bellamy, in common with most other socialists, assures 
us that when the nation is “organized” as the one sole capitalist, 
possessing a complete and absolute monopoly in the production 
of all articles of consumption, then all the needs and desires 
of mankind will be provided for in the most satisfactory manner. 
But it will be at once urged that this efficient “organization” 
of the nation is precisely the insuperable difficulty for socialism. 
In answer to the question: “Is there one single useful or 
necessary duty performed by the capitalist to-day which the 
people organized could not perform for themselves?” Professor 
Marshall replies: “It would be just as reasonable to ask if 
there is a single victory to which Julius Cesar or Napoleon 
conducted their troops, which the troops properly organized 
could not have equally well won for themselves ; or whether 
there is a single thing written by Shakespeare which could not 
have been equally well written by any one else who, as Charles 
Lamb said, happened to ‘have the mind to do it.’” 

The larger a business is, the greater the energy and talent 
required for its effective organization. Now, the system of 
free competition, whatever disadvantages it may have, does, 
at all events, tend to entrust the great industrial enterprises 
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of the nation to men of talent; and it stimulates their energy 
and watchfulness to the highest degree by the motive of self- 
interest. That shrewd writer both on politics and finance, 
Walter Bagehot, used to call attention some twenty years ago 
to what he styled the “democratic” character of modern trade. 
Just as in an age of “government by discussion,” the men who 
can talk best come to possess most power, so under the present 
enormously complex system of industry, where the mobility 
of capital in the form of credit is such an important factor, 
those men who have got a genius for forecasting the turn 
of the market, inevitably find their way into positions where 
they command the direction of large sums of other people’s 
money, even if they have little of their own to start with. And 
just as a century ago the finest intellect of France was turned 
to the art of war, so at the present day a large proportion 
of the best brains in America and Europe are continuously 
devoted to the question: Who will be able to pay his debts? 
The struggle for life which prevails in the /azssez-faire system, 
at any rate brings those men to the top who are fittest to 
survive, in the sense of being best able to foresee the relations 
of demand and supply. 

Not merely, however, does competition entrust the organiza- 
tion of production and distribution to- men with business 
faculty, but it continuously applies a stimulus which calls 
forth all their vigour and watchfulness. Their laboriously 
acquired experience, their inventive powers, all their resources 
of reasoning and observation are being ever directed to economize 
labour, to improve the methods of production, and to gratify 
the wants or desires of the purchasing public. 

When we turn to undertakings managed by the State, we 
find, with certain exceptions, the success of which can be easily 
accounted for, the reverse of all this. Men of genius may, 
of course, and do occasionally, come to hold responsible 
offices in various departments ; but there is little to rouse their 
inventive faculty, or to stir them up to putting forth special 
energy, whilst there is a great deal to suppress originality in 
any shape. Routine and red-tapism rule Government institu- 
tions ; and, instead of constant watchfulness to save labour and 
economize the public resources, the most purposeless waste often 
goes on for years. Instead of eager activity to anticipate and 
gratify the desires or needs of the people, there is almost invariably 
to be found in State offices a rigid inflexibility, a superstitious 
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adherence to stereotyped forms of action, and an almost complete 
indifference to the wishes of the outside public. Productive 
industries carried on by the State are, it is notorious, far inferior 
in point of management to those worked by private enterprise. 
Two war-ships were built for the British nation some time ago 
virtually similar in all respects. One of them was constructed by 
a private ship-building firm, the other directly by the Govern- 
ment itself; the former cost a little over £300,000, the latter 
nearly £500,000. And this is but one example of a multitude 
that could be brought forward. It is a universally acknowledged 
fact that if any private establishment managed its business in 
the wasteful manner in which Government departments are 
worked, it would very soon find itself in the Bankruptcy Court. 

Under the spur of competition which prevails among the 
manufacturers of any particular industry, improvements and 
labour-saving appliances are being constantly sought for and 
introduced into the methods of the trade; but in a State office 
the ruling maxim is to leave well alone. As for any eager 
readiness on the part of Government departments to anticipate 
and satisfy popular desires, the suggestion is ludicrous for 
its absurdity. It requires the constant pressure of public 
opinion, and frequent exposure in Parliament, to secure even 
moderate consideration of the rights of the individual, and few 
Englishmen who have observed the manner in which the 
private citizen is over-awed and bullicd by the State official 
on the Continent will desire to extend the functions of Govern- 
ment in this direction here at home. 

There is no ground for imagining that man’s nature would 
be completely revolutionized, so that universal benevolence 
would take the place of self-love, by the mere prohibition of 
private capital and the extension of the principle of general 
conscription to industry. Yet, unless benevolence and self- 
devotion of a very intense and lasting character lay hold of 
man, neither the superior officers nor the rank and file of the 
labourers of the socialistic commonwealth will be much superior 
to the Government employés of to-day. And, unless the State 
servants of the future are individually far more perfect men, 
their work will be done in an inferior way. For, at present, 
the possible competition, or at any rate, the example of private 
enterprise in other fields of action, have some stimulating effect 
upon Government bodies. But under the new régime the State 
will be the one, sole, and universal monopolist. 
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The more we reflect on this last consideration, the more 
clearly will we realize the difficulty of the scheme. The 
extension of governmental functions and the accompanying 
increase of governmental authority, have inevitably a corrupting 
effect on the central power. Governments would not be human 
if they did not use their influence to further their own objects, 
and they can hardly use it without abusing it. The immense 
influence which the Administration of the day possesses, is one 
of the worst evils in bureaucratic countries like France and 
Russia, and the primary aim of some of the shrewdest of con- 
tinental reformers is to limit this despotic authority. Even in 
Mr. Bellamy’s own democratic land, America, intelligent men 
however much they may admire the grand principles of their 
constitution, express strong dissatisfaction at the way in which 
the public good is often made by both political parties quite 
secondary to their own interests. The problem which the 
statesman, whether in England or America, is continually 
being called on to solve is not: will this measure be for the 
ultimate good of the nation? but, will it tend to secure my 
friends a majority of votes at the coming election? Parties, 
however, and party warfare are a necessary consequence of 
popular government; and the socialist republic would be no 
exception. There would frequently arise differences regarding 
public policy, and the people would be invoked to decide 
between rival views. The private individual, too, as at present, 
would have to accept the general scheme propounded by one 
or other of the great parties that compete for control of the 
legislation and administration. But there is no reason to 
suppose that these political parties would be less scrupulous in 
the methods they would make use of to retain and consolidate 
their power than their representatives to-day ; whilst since every 
man, woman, and child in the country would be in the position 
of an employé or pensioner of the State, the means at the 
disposal of the party in power to exert illicit pressure 
would be vastly beyond those of the most bureaucratic nation 
in the nineteenth century. 

The difficulty is not removed by asserting that public 
opinion would prevent the illegitimate exercise of Government 
influence. Public opinion, or what does for it, can, like any 
other sort of shoddy, be manufactured out of very smail 
materials. Where there are two well organized parties there 
are two public opinions that can be turned on at demand ; and 
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every reflective observer of modern politics knows with what 
facility the great bulk of a political party will adopt and 
sanction as just and wise whatever the leaders decide to be 
expedient, no matter how vigorously they would denounce the 
same line of conduct, if pursued by their opponents. The 
chief corrective force and the most beneficial factor in popular 
government at present, lies in that comparatively small body of 
political opinion, or rather without strong political opinion, 
which oscillates from time to time from one side to the other. 
Whilst by far the greater part of each party accepts the mot 
@’ordre from their chiefs no—matter how inconsistent with their 
principles, or how dubious in itself the course of action followed 
by these chiefs may be—this floating fraction of opinion which 
is not very much concerned in the success of any party, when 
some gross injustice or egregious blunders have been committed 
passes from one side to the other, and changes the recent 
majority into a minority. Now, in the socialist commonwealth 
there is little room for this independent or indifferent section. 
Each man is a servant of the State; the action of the Govern- 
ment determines every event in his life; and all his interests 
are consequently bound up with the course of politics. 

This universal and complete dependence on Government 
inevitably results in a condition of virtual slavery, which to 
many minds constitutes the weightiest objection to socialism. 
It is this feature which was decisive in the case of J. S. Mill, 
a philosopher, who, at all events, cannot be charged with any 
lack of sympathy for the people : 


The social institutions [he observes], which required all persons to 
exchange control of their own actions for any amount of comfort or 
affluence, or to renounce liberty for the sake of equality, would deprive 
them of one of the most elevated characteristics of human nature. .. . 
The question is, whether there would be any asylum left for indi- 
viduality of character; whether public opinion would not be a 
tyrannical yoke; whether the absolute dependence of each on all, and 
the surveillance of each by all, would not grind all down to a tame 
uniformity of thoughts and feelings.! 

Mr. Bellamy tells us that the whole secret of the new system 
lies in the application of the principle of compulsory military 
service to all the business of life. What is this, pray, but 
absolute and universal slavery? Surely, life would not be 
worth living under such a system. Liberty is the dearest 


1 Principles of Political Economy, bk. ii. c. i. § 3. 
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right of man—its sacrifice the noblest oblation he can make 
to God in religion. But a condition in which he is involuntarily 
deprived of it soon becomes, even amid the most luxurious 
surroundings, little better than intolerable. 

Americans and Englishmen often look with pity on the 
unfortunate German or Italian conscript, who, however, is 
merely compelled to practise for three or four years a pro- 
fession which has always been, and is still, considered one of 
the most honourable callings open to man. Yet, in the new 
ideally perfect state of socialism, the rule of compulsory service 
is to apply to every human being, to hold for all species of 
work, and to extend to the age of forty-five. The fraction 
of mankind who survive that limit,’ if all the author’s anticipa- 
tions turned out correct, would apparently enjoy considerable 
freedom, but- unfortunately this would come too late, as it is 
during the preceding twenty-five years that coercive restraint 
would be most keenly felt, and would excite most dissatisfaction. 
For the validity of this argument it is not necessary to suppose 
that the action of government in any particular matter be 
specially injudicious. The real difficulty is the compulsory 
nature of the public service. 

The cast-iron spirit of the socialistic system would inevitably 
stamp out all originality and indeperidence of character; it 
would annihilate the instinct towards the free development of 
man’s nature ; and it would crush all human beings and their 
ways of thought into a single mould. This would be a 
lamentable result, and it is repugnant to the end of man, as 
expressed in the constitution which he has received from his 
Creator. The great Empire of China, which has remained in 
a stationary condition for centuries, ruled by the most absurd 
prejudices and superstitions, is an example of what a moderately 
successful bureaucratic government can bring about. Yet the 
despotism and intolerance which would prevail in a socialist 
commonwealth, where the administration holds in its grasp 
every form of occupation, every method of production, every 
source of amusement, and every instrument of education, would 
far surpass any form of tyranny that has hitherto appeared on 
the earth. 

It is a complete mistake to identify arbitrary government 


1 It is worthy of note that the average expectation of life at birth for England is 
only forty-one years, that is, actually four years short of the age at which compulsory 
service ends. See A, Marshall, Principles of Economics, p. 257. 
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with rule by one man. It is, indeed, true, that this is the form 
in which it has most frequently appeared in the pages of past 
history ; but it is not by any means impossible that a republican 
or democratic form of constitution might not be made fully as 
effectual an instrument of tyrannical oppression, as the French 
revolutions have abundantly proved. But if any form of 
government is calculated to result in an abuse of power it is 
that of the absolutist socialistic state, in which every citizen is 
completely dependent in every possible respect upon the 
administration. Party majorities are as little considerate of 
the rights of those who disagree with them as single tyrants, 
and if strong passions were once excited, the constitution of 
the new society places the minority completely at the mercy 
of the majority. . Fundamental laws or special declarations 
guaranteeing right and justice, are of little value when they 
have not a competent authority to enforce them, and there 
would be no such authority independent of the temporary will 
of the majority where every man is a State servant. 

The feebleness and helplessness of the individual citizen 
becomes particularly apparent when we examine Mr. Bellamy’s 
somewhat naive account of the way in which a newspaper is 
managed. A sufficient number of subscribers have to be 
collected beforehand ; these select their editor, and then requi- 
sition the State to pay the editor and print the paper. The 
Government, it is assumed, always complies, merely stopping 
the expenses out of the subscribers’ credit. Now, we seriously 
doubt whether the freedom of the press would under this plan 
be worth much. We are inclined to think that if the State is 
to pay the writers and to do the printing, the chances of opinions 
obnoxious to the ruling power getting free vent will be very 
small. The liberty of the press in this country is simply a 
particular consequence of the general principle that every man 
may do whatever he pleases provided he does not break some 
positive law—what Mr. Dicey calls the rule of law. Accordingly, 
he may print and publish anything he chooses, subject, however, 
to prosecution if the matter published be proved to violate the 
statutes regarding libel, blasphemy, or sedition. No other system 
could secure such freedom of action. The author is completely 
independent of the Government. He has not to obtain per- 
mission to publish; the onus of proving violation of existing 
statutes rests with the State, if it wishes to prevent circulation. 
We do not say that this plan is exempt from evil, but it 
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certainly secures in a very perfect way that liberty of the 
press which democratic writers and speakers are so accustomed 
to eulogize. In the socialist commonwealth the situation would 
be very different. The Government has to pay the editor and 
provide the printer. Mr. Bradlaugh might very reasonably 
ask Mr. Hindman: “Supposing that in your socialist State 
I wanted to get up an agitation against the existing consti- 
tution, and supposing the majority were against me—as is the 
case in the first stages of all agitations—wouid your Government 
print and publish articles aimed at its own destruction?” We 
fancy that in such circumstances Mr. Bradlaugh would find 
considerable difficulty in getting his views made public. This 
might, or might not, be a grave calamity to the nation, but, at 
all events, real freedom of the press could not continue to exist. 

The method by which choice of profession is left to each 
individual, whilst the required supply of labour in each trade is 
secured, recognizes, as we have already admitted, certain well- 
established economic laws. The administration undertakes to 
make the net advantages—the sum of the attractions—of the 
various trades equal, by shortening the hours of those which are 
more disagreeable. This plan would remove some obvious 
objections, but more serious difficulties would remain. There 
is a very large amount of Jabour of an unattractive character, 
which is necessary to the support of the nation—for instance, 
much of the mining, factory, and agricultural hard work which 
at present engages so large a portion of the race. Now, if in 
the socialist State aspirants for these callings fell, as they 
probably would, below the requisite quantity, then the hours 
of labour per week would have to be considerably shortened, in 
order to draw a sufficient number of additional hands into these 
occupations. But in proportion as the, hours are shortened, the 
number of workers must be increased to accomplish even the 
same result as before. Consequently, under the new régime, an 
extremely large body of men would have to be drawn from the 
other trades to the more disagreeable employments. There 
would thus be a far larger number of men required to do the 
same quantity of work, and consequent diminution in the 
productive power of the nation. 

In the next place, the obligation of the State to provide 
regular wages and labour in all trades is a vastly more serious 
responsibility than socialists seem to be aware. Disorganization 
of industry, commercial crises, long periods of depression, and 
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grave inequalities between supply and demand, are not solely 
due to blind competition. In the increasingly complex con- 
ditions of industry many of the worst evils seem to be absolutely 
unforeseeable. That essential element of human subsistence, the 
food supply, is dependent on causes which no Government could 
forecast. The raw material of many other necessaries, as, for 
instance, cotton, are in a similar situation. But demand is a still 
more incalculable factor. Tastes and fashions vary largely from 
month to month and from year to year. Accordingly, unless 
Government be conceded the right of forbidding the public to 
change its likings without long notice in advance, State esti- 
mates would often be at fault. When we take into account 
international trade, these evil contingencies are largely aug- 
mented, and although Mr. Bellamy’s imagination pictures a 
world in which none but socialist states exist, the problems 
facing the Government accountants at the beginning of each 
year would be truly formidable. 

In the present system increased demand is met by calling 
in additional labour; excess of supply by diminishing the 
number of those employed. It is a method which undoubtedly 
inflicts great hardship, but at all events it solves the difficulty. 
In the new society, however, this plan would not be practicable, 
since a fundamental rule there is the constant and regular 
employment of each man in his trade. The author of Looking 
Backward, it is true, allows occasional calls on the retired 
pensioners, in pressing emergencies; but we fear that either 
the calls would have to be so frequent that this period, intended 
for dignified ease, would be liable to serious interruptions, or 
the relations of demand and supply would often be in a very 
unsatisfactory condition. 

Again, would there not be great danger of the members 
of a trade being sometimes led, as at present, to consult the 
interest of their own corporation rather than that of the general 
public? If this occurred, the evil which would result might far 
exceed that which is possible under the present system. It is 
a well-known fact that no body of men underrate the difficulty 
of their work or the service which they render to the community. 
When, therefore, the Government should think it advisable to 
diminish the attractiveness of a trade by increasing its hours 
of daily labour, it is just possible that the members of the 
trade might not see the equity of this proceeding. If the 
discontent became serious, as it frequently would, the trade 
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might attempt a general strike, and if this occurred, we do 
not see how the difficulty could be satisfactorily met. The 
complaints, too, of the older members of a ttade, might often 
seem to have very reasonable grounds. Supposing that a man 
entered the trade when the day’s work in it was six hours, 
and supposing, for one reason or another, the inflow of appren- 
tices to this trade became so great later on that Government 
was compelled to diminish the attractiveness of the trade by 
increasing the time of labour until the day’s work covered 
. eight hours, would not the old member have an appearance 
of justice on his side if he protested against the change on 
the ground that he would not originally have entered this 
trade if an eight hours’ day had been fixed for it? The 
existing members of a trade would not, as a rule, we feel 
sure, submit with readiness to having their occupation made 
more disagreeable by Government, merely because the number 
seeking admission was becoming too large. | 
One of the most vital objections, in the eyes of the economist, 
against all forms of communism and socialism, is the grave 
diminution of production which would attend such a scheme 
of industry. We have dwelt at some length in our former 
paper on the author’s attempt to meet this difficulty; and 
we have admitted the value of his criticism of the wastefulness 
incidental to the present /azsses-faire system. But the fact that 
there is much waste in the present order does not prove that 
there would be a larger production in the new régime: and, 
on the other hand, to afford anything like the universal 
comfort and affluence described in Looking Backward, the 
production per head of the population should be multiplied 
several times, as compared with what it is at present. Govern- 
ment work, as we have already observed, is much less diligently 
and economically performed than that which is done under the 
eye of the personally interested employer. There is little or 
no watchfulness to introduce labour-saving appliances, there is 
a complete absence of effort at invention, and there is also 
wanting a vigilant energy to turn labour and capital at once into 
the direction in which it will be most remunerative—all features 
which mark the projects of the private entre preneur. This 
difference in the spirit of the two systems would necessarily 
result in a great difference in the total output; but, besides, 
in the new commonwealth, since labour proper does not begin 
till twenty-one, and ends at forty-five, we have the total 
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industrial force reduced by about one half—independently of 
additional reductions as regards hours of daily labour, time 
devoted to education, &c. To assert that with such a large 
reduction of labour-power the annual production of wealth could 
not only be maintained but largely increased, is to talk nonsense. 

We may appropriately close the present criticism with a 
word on the moral or religious side of Mr. Bellamy’s scheme. 
Many socialist writers are aggressively atheistic. This accusa- 
tion, however, cannot be laid to the charge of our author. He 
even makes special arrangements for the satisfaction of the 
religious tastes of the members of the new commonwealth— 
though, to the Catholic, the conception of theological doctrine 
being administered to subscribers like gas through tubes, from 
the various churches, will scarcely appear edifying. This, how- 
ever, is merely a picturesque incident to which we do not 
attribute much importance. But the religious or moral scope 
of human life in the socialist theory cannot be ignored. How- 
ever much the various advocates of socialism or communism 
differ as regards other points of their plan, they invariably 
agree as to the ethical end of man’s existence ; and that end 
in their view is the maximum quantity of temporal happiness— 
that is, of enjoyment in the present life. Mr. Bellamy, in this 
matter, differs not at all from Mr. Gronlund, or other socialists 
of less refined type. Comfort, affluence, luxury—these are the 
goods, and the only goods, of life. There is a never-tiring 
glorification of wealth ; it is the one thing necessary—and pro- 
vided it is equally distributed there is nothing more to be 
desired. 

Now, this conception of the end of man and of the con- 
stitution of human nature, is profoundly erroneous. The ulti- 
mate end of man is not temporal happiness: no finite good 
can satisfy his heart. Consequently, the allotment of equal 
and comfortable shares of wealth to every member of the 
human race would not procure universal contentment. Nay, 
we all know that men possessing as much wealth as they 
desire, are far from being happy. Again, all the evil passions 
of man have not their root in the desire of wealth. Of the ten 
commandments and seven deadly sins, but three deal with the 
vices of covetousness and theft of our neighbour’s goods. A 
man who cares little to increase his property may still be a 
villain; and the mere equalizing of fortunes in the socialist 
State would not extinguish all forms of wickedness and im- 
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morality. The truth is, man’s nature is corrupted by the Fall: 
he is a being possessed of both good and evil tendencies ; and 
it is only by self-conquest that a life virtuous and contented in 
itself and beneficial to the community, can be realized. It is 
not simply by a wide diffusion of the means of gratifying our 
desire of luxury that universal felicity is to be attained. Whether 
the allotment to each is to be three acres and a cow, or con- 
siderably more, as Mr. Bellamy promises, there will always 
remain, or rather there will spring up in addition, a multitude 
of fresh cravings and desires, which, unless properly governed, 
will render man a source of misery to both himself and his 
neighbour. 

Surely, then, a theory of life which supposes that if equal 
and moderate fortunes are apportioned to all, general happiness 
will at once ensue, and that if the means of private gain are 
prohibited, universal philanthropy will immediately flourish— 
surely a theory or scheme of life which starts from this 
assumption is built upon sand. And these implications most 
certainly underlie all modern socialism. 

There is no creed of human life which can afford a secure 
basis to society but that of Christian Philosophy. That doctrine 
informs us that man is created not for a temporal and finite, but 
for an infinite and everlasting good.- The final object of our 
present existence is neither the individual nor the universal 
attainment of wealth and luxury. Man’s sojourn here is buta 
transitory stage, a time of trial, the inequalities and apparent 
injustices of which will be compensated hereafter. That one 
man should have more goods than another is not an evil. 
Christ has told us that the poor we will have always with us. 
The Eternal Word of Truth Himself has taught us by word 
and example that poverty so far from being a pure calamity, is 
often a real blessing, far superior to that of wealth. Obviously, 
then, the doctrine that the maximum of wealth and luxury, 
equally shared by all, is the grand end to which every force and 
tendency in human nature must be made subservient, is utterly 
false. 

Whilst, however, Christian Ethics justifies an unequal dis- 
tribution of the good things of this world, and advocates a 
safely guarded degree of personal liberty in the pursuit and 
enjoyment of the means of temporal well-being, it would be an 
error scarcely less noxious than the teaching of socialism itself 
to suppose that we are bound to defend or approve of many of 
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the enormities of the present rég¢me. Catholic Philosophy tells 
us that God has prescribed for man a certain end, and that it is 
for the prosecution of this end God has given man his present 
faculties and placed within his reach the creatures of the earth. 
They are the instruments provided for the attainment of this 
end ; consequently, man has a right to appropriate and use them. 
It is, in fact, on this truth that the entire right of private 
property rests. God intends to confer on man a right to those 
creatures which are requisite to the attainment of man’s last end 
by a well-ordered life. He has, indeed, attached to human 
existence in this world the condition of labour—‘“in the sweat of 
his brow man shall eat his bread.” The improvident, the idle, 
or the lazy, can neither on the grounds of equity, nor of any 
Divine dispensation, lay claims to the fruit of the industry of a 
more thrifty and diligent neighbour. But, on the other hand, 
the man willing and anxious to work has a valid claim to such 
a substance as is essential to the attainment of the end 
prescribed for him.1 General famine or some great national 


1 No one has expounded this truth with more logical force and clearness than 
Cardinal Manning in his argument that the State is bound to provide work or bread 
for the unemployed. ‘‘If the law of property did not rest upon a natural right it 
could not long exist, they who affirm it deny the dictum, Za propriété c'est le vol. 
They who affirm that property rests upon a natural right cannot, without destroying 
their own assertions, deny the first natural right of man is to live. Before the 
natural right to live all human laws must give way; and thus natural right in every 
man lays upon all men the correlative obligation to sustain the life of man when it is 
threatened with extinction. The law of natural charity recognizes in each the same 
right to live, and imposes upon us all, according to our power, the obligation to 
sustain the life of others, as we sustain our own. On this foundation all Poor Laws 
from Queen Elizabeth to the present day repose, as the text of those laws abundantly 
prove.” (Afiscellanies, vol. iii. p. 372.) Again: ‘‘ When the Poor Law of Elizabeth 
made this natural obligation compulsory by law it did not extinguish nor suspend the 
Christian or natural law, nor did this law recognize only the od/igation of those who 
possess by the positive and human law. It also recognized the natural right of the 
poor to share in the common sustenance of the earth. Now, this sacred and high 
foundation of our Poor Law has been denied by many. It has been the habit to 
denounce it in all notes and tones. Even so moderate a man as Mr. Fawcett asks 
whether it might be wise and just to abolish the Poor Law, and answers only that 
‘it would not be wise and just to abolish it precipitately.’ But if there be a natural 
right in the poor to sustenance in time of extreme need, the Poor Law can never be 
abolished. Nevertheless, even good and generous people do not know or remember 
that such a natural right, with its correlative obligation, exists. They pay their poor 
rate, so they think, as a tax, or out of pure benevolence and gratuitous charity. This 
habit of mind rests on a denial of the rights and obligations of nature, and generates 
an essentially erroneous and even immoral habit of mind. To combat this perversion 
of morals and to recall people if possible to a higher sense of duty, I affirmed that 
the foundation of our Poor Law is the natural right of the poor to work or to bread. 
The next morning the 7mes newspaper rebuked me for countenancing this ‘ popular 
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calamity may of course visit an entire country, and render the 
hands of its Government for the time almost powerless ; but it 
is clear that no organization of society can have God’s approval 
in so far as, with a large annual production and increase of 
wealth, it combines such a distribution as leaves a considerable 
portion of the community constantly devoid of the means 
essential to make life properly human. 

From this it logically follows that many phenomena of our 
present social system are as inexorably condemned by sound 
Catholic Philosophy as by the most thoroughgoing socialism. 


‘It was made public some time ago that nearly forty per cent. of 


the families of one of our largest cities live in a single room 
apiece, whilst an additional twenty-five per cent. occupy no 
more than. two rooms. Such a frightful state of things is 
obviously as ruinous to morality, as to comfort, cleanliness, or 
health. Acute want and misery degrade and destroy man’s 
nature. Drink, brutality, and crime are as much the conse- 
quence as the cause of extreme poverty. Humanly speaking, 
it seems impossible that the members of a family brought up 
in a single room in one of the slums of Liverpool or Glasgow, 
can receive the moral training requisite to enable them to reach 
the end designed for them by God. Living from hand to mouth 
in cold, hunger, and squalor, in what is their condition less 
barbarous than that of the natives of Central Africa? How 
can children reared amid such surroundings develope into 
virtuous or honest men and women? Clearly, then, Almighty 
God cannot sanction those features of our present society which 
render a moral existence practically impossible to large portions 
of our people. The institution of property can claim to rest 
on no higher grounds than the authority of the Creator. 
Private possession and dominion is permitted and approved by 
God because it is a general means in accordance with man’s 
present nature, which facilitates his progress towards his 
ultimate end. There is no intrinsic rightness, no metaphysical 
necessity in the existence of property itself. God could not 
have made a world in which lying would be right, but He might 
have created one in which private appropriation would have 
been unlawful. In the present order, then, the institution of 


fallacy.’ Truths are not fallacies, and fallacies are not truths. To call ita fallacy is 
to call it a falsehood, and to propagate such a denial of truth both natural and 
Christian is fraught with consequences both harsh and dangerous.” (Zdid. pp. 380, 381.) 
The Cardinal has defended the same doctrine recently. 
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private property is merely a means most suitable to man’s 
actual nature for the attainment of their last end by mankind as 
awhole. Accordingly, rights of property are in no sense absolute, 
they are subject to such limitation and control on the part of 
the State as may secure the greatest general good. If, then, 
complete freedom from restraint in trade and industry, or any 
special forms of appropriation, of production, or of exchange of 
wealth, are found to inflict serious evils, they must be modified 
so as to conduce to the well-being, not of a particular class, but 
of the whole community. 

The extinction of all species of private capital, and the 
conversion of the entire nation into an enslaved military organi- 
zation, such as socialists advocate, would be a violation of man’s 
nature, and the annihilation of many of his finest instincts and 
aptitudes ; but, on the other hand, the terrible blemishes of our 
present social system, the dreadful evils and injustices, the 
misery and suffering that have grown up with the unparalleled 
increase in wealth and luxury during the past hundred years, 
demand and justify vigorous intervention on the part of the 
State to protect the weak and unfortunate—even if this be 
possible only through considerable interference with what are 
held to be the rights of property. The most far-seeing and 
thoughtful of the defenders of these rights distinctly perceive 
that nothing can so much endanger them as the continuous 
growth of the evils of the present system and the refusal 
to face the obligations attached to these rights. There is 
no truth which history has oftener impressed upon us than 
the maxim that small reforms in time prevent great revolutions 
later on. Moderate measures for the protection of the French 
peasant in the middle of the last century would have saved the 
nation from the destruction of the ruling class and the horrors 
of 1793. A prudent and just treatment of the Irish Land 
Question in the middle of the present century would have 
effected vastly more good than the drastic legislation which 
came too late. And so it may turn out with the larger and 
more perilous evils that have grown up with the rapid expansion 
of our cities and the increase of production on a large scale 
during the last fifty years. The opposition which has arisen 
between labour and capital, the fluctuating and tempestuous 
character of modern trade, periods of high pressure work in 
seasons of prosperity alternating with others of idleness and 
want, enforced on men anxious to work, and who may be in no 
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way responsible for these crises, enormous town populations 
whose employment is of the most precarious nature, and who 
possess little or no resources to fall back upon, hunger and 
want, housing and clothing of the most wretched quality, for a 
considerable proportion of our people, misery which stunts and 
corrupts both physical and moral development—and all this in 
the immediate vicinity of profuse and extravagant luxury ; 
these are assuredly explosive materials which will one day 
bring about a volcanic eruption of tremendous force and disas- 
trous effect, unless wise preventive steps be promptly and 


“ energetically undertaken by the State in time. 


It is not, however, our office at present to describe the lines 
on which we believe these ameliorative measures should proceed ; 
our aim has been merely to point out the defects which vitiate 
the socialistic panacea, whilst at the same time making it clear 
that Catholic Philosophy is in no way committed to an indiscri- 
minate maintenance of the present system. 


MICHAEL MAHER. 











The Relics of Blessed Thomas More. 


———_- — 


IN the exceedingly interesting Appendix added by Father 
Bridgett to his Life of Blessed John Fisher, in the second 
edition, he quotes from a Latin life of Fisher in the British 
Museum (Arundel 152, fol. 234) a passage which he thus trans- 
lates: “His body [Blessed John Fisher’s] was buried in the 
cemetery of the parochial church of All Hallows, commonly 
called Barking, near the Tower ditch, and not far from where 
he was beheaded. When it became generally known where 
the sacred body was buried, there was a great concourse to the 
place by the more devout among the people. Italians especially, 
Frenchmen, Germans, and Spaniards, and other foreigners, 
caring less for the King and more for the cause of [the Martyr’s] 
death, and being better founded in religion, frequented the 
holy grave, and reported miraculous occurrences. This espe- 
cially was publicly remarked, that the soil itself, from the time 
it received the sacred relics into its bosom, seemed to change 
its nature, and for seven years brought forth no grass. The 
Martyr’s enemies were so angry at the concourse, that they had 
the body exhumed and carried to the Tower, and with the 
relics of Thomas More cast into an obscure place.!' But certain 
chroniclers [rerum observatores| have left on record that the 
bodies of these holy men did not even rest there, but when 
the heat of persecution somewhat abated, they were devoutly 
carried to the village of Chelsea, where Thomas More had 
resided, near London, and are there kept to this day, entombed 
in a new monument, which he had prepared for himself when 
he was in [royal] favour. But while I was endeavouring to 
discover by common report or by written records, the real place 
where this precious treasure is hidden, I was interrupted. May 


1 “The chapel [St. Peter’s in the Tower] was not obscure, but the portion of it 
where Fisher and More were buried. It is said to have been near the entrance to the 
belfry.” (Father Bridgett’s note. ) 
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God, who is the just Judge of man’s deeds and merits, and the 
bountiful rewarder of His saints even beyond their merits, grant 
that some day, when religion revives and peace is restored to 
the Church, it may be made known to the faithful where are 
those longed for relics.” 1 

One word in this translation we should like to alter. Instead 
of “I was interrupted,” we would substitute, “I was prevented,” 
as the rendering of zspedita res fuit. The “interruption” in the 
writer’s researches, Father Bridgett thinks it likely, was caused 
by the accession of Elizabeth. And he adds that “the writer 


‘does not say that he could not discover the monument at 


Chelsea, for that was well known, as he has just said. What he 
says is that he could not discover whether there was any truth 
in the report of the removal from the Tower to Chelsea.” This 
seems to imply that he expressed a doubt of the truth of that 
report. Thé writer’s words appear to us to be fitly paraphrased 
thus: “I have read on good authority, and that from more than 
one person, that the bodies of the two Martyrs were removed to 
the vault in Chelsea Church, which Sir Thomas More had 
prepared as his place of burial. I have wished to go there and 
see whether there was any coffin-plate or register that says so, 
but this I have not been able to do.” 

Father Bridgett does not accept this statement as trust- 
worthy. “I think,” he says, “we may safely assume that this. 
removal was never made, and that the relics of both More and 
Fisher still repose in St. Peter’s chapel” within the Tower 
precincts. And again he says that, while the removal of Blessed 
John Fisher's body from the Churchyard of All Hallows, 
Barking, to the Tower “may be considered certain,” his judg- 
ment is that it is “almost equally certain” that the sacred 
bodies of the two great Martyrs still repose in St. Peter's. As 
we are more inclined to the opposite view, and think that, so far 
from it being “almost certain” that the statement of the writer 
of the Latin life is untrue, there is on the contrary a strong 
probability of its truth, we should like to propose the point to 
Father Bridgett for reconsideration. 

His argument against the transfer to Chelsea is that Cresacre 
More, the Martyr’s great-grandson, could not have failed to 
have known it, if it were true, and if he had known it, he must 
have mentioned it. As in his book, which appeared in 1627, he 


1 Life of Blessed John Fisher. By Rev. T. E. Bridgett, C.SS,R. (Second Edition), 
Appendix, p. 53. 
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does not allude to any such removal, Father Bridgett concludes : 
“There existed, therefore, no tradition of it in the family.” 
Cresacre More’s words are: “ His [More’s] head was put upon 
London Bridge, where traitors’ heads were set on poles. His 
body was buried in the chapel of St. Peter, which is in the 
Tower, in the belfry, or as some say, as one entereth into the 
vestry, near unto the body of the holy Martyr, Bishop Fisher, 
who, being put to death just a fortnight before, had small 
respect done to him all this while.” 

It is strange that Cresacre More should have made no more 
minute inquiry into the position of the resting-place of the 
Martyrs in St. Peter’s. If he had done so, he would have 
ascertained what Father Bridgett has learned from a careful 
examination of the church made by an architect, that “there 
cannot have been any vestry in the form of an out-building.” 
There does not appear to have been any family tradition as 
to the particular part of St. Peter’s Church in which his “aunte 
Rooper,” as Cresacre loves to call his great aunt, Margaret, 
buried her father. Even the story that he tells of the way 
in which the winding-sheet was bought he draws from Dr. 
Stapleton’s Zres Thome, the authority being Dorothy Colley, 
John Harris’s wife. 

The argument against the removal to Chelsea is a purely 
negative one, derived from the silence of Cresacre More in 
the first instance, and then of other writers. But a negative 
argument is vastly inferior in force to a positive one. It is not 
easy to show that silence can have no cause but ignorance, and 
again that ignorance would have been impossible if the alleged 
fact were true. And when the positive statement is made by 
a careful and well-informed man, whose statements on other 
subjects are accepted without doubt; and still more, when 
there is no inherent improbability in the assertion; naturally 
there must be something very striking and unaccountable in 
the adverse silence, to justify the victory of the negative argu- 
ment over the positive. 

Now, in our case the negative argument proves too much. 
It does not seem possible to doubt that Margaret Roper placed 
the head of her father in the little niche it still occupies in 
the family vault of the Ropers in St.Dunstan’s Church at 
Canterbury. But Cresacre More, whose book was published 
eighty-three years after Margaret Roper’s death, has not a 
word to show where it was at the time he wrote. Either there 
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was no family tradition about it, or there was a reason why 
it should not be mentioned. Now, it would seem that if the 
body were transferred to Chelsea, exactly the same might be 
said of Cresacre’s silence respecting it. And of course there 
was a very good reason why, though Catholic writers might tell 
the anterior history of the relics, they should not draw attention 
to the place where they actually were. A disciplina arcani 
prevailed respecting the whereabouts of the relics of other 
Martyrs, unless they had been carried over to the Continent, 
and were in a place of perfect security. The body of the 
Venerable Margaret Clithero was carried on horseback a long 
journey from York, to a place unnamed, where it was “laid 
up as a worthy treasure until God shall send peace again to His 
Church, that there it might be kept with due honour.”! But 
alas! the secret of the place was so well kept, that we have now 
no means of ascertaining where that glorious Martyr’s body is. 
The relics of the Chaigley Martyr were kept so carefully by the 
Holden family that until our own time no one was allowed to 
know that they were in the house except the parents and the 
eldest son. The relics of the saints had been so shamefully 
used in England that it is not to be wondered at that those 
who possessed any such treasure should show the greatest 
possible caution, especially when the honour paid to the 
Martyrs was a direct condemnation of those in power. Of 
course, it was very possible under such circumstances that 
false traditions? should arise in a family. Thus, it is commonly 
said that when Margaret Roper died, she was buried with 
her father’s head on her breast. This has long been known 
not to be true to the letter, for various Archzological Societies 
have visited St. Dunstan’s, Canterbury, and seen the head of 
Blessed Thomas More, wrapped in lead and behind iron bars, 
in its little niche, and therefore in no coffin. It is in our purpose 
to show that “dear Meg,” the brave Martyr’s favourite daughter, 


1 Troubles of our Catholic Forefathers (Third Series), pp. §2, 99. 

2 Sir Bernard Burke, in his account of the Teynham peerage, says that Margaret 
Roper, who ‘‘died in 1544, was buried, according to her dying request, with her 
father’s head in her arms.” He adds in a note, “‘ A tradition, preserved in the Roper 
family, records that Queen Elizabeth offered a ducal coronet to Margaret Roper ; 
but the high-minded daughter of Sir Thomas More refused the proffered honour, as 
being a compromise for, what she considered, the judicial murder of her father. 
Horace Walpole, in his correspondence, alludes to the subject: ‘It was like pro- 
posing to Margaret Roper to become a Duchess in the Court that cut off her father’s 
hea, and imagining it would please her.’” Margaret died while Henry the Eighth 
was King, so that Queen Elizabeth could not have offered her a peerage. 
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does not rest, as has been generally supposed, even in the vault 
which contains her father’s head. 

Then, further, the negative argument would prove too much, 
for Father Bridgett can quote Rastall, an eye-witness, who is 
followed by Dr. Hall, for the burial of Bishop Fisher in All 
Hallows’ Churchyard, but not for his transfer to St. Peter’s 
in the Tower. Such silence would surely not be allowed to 
outweigh the positive statement of others that Fisher and More 
lay side by side in St. Peter’s Church. So, in like manner, 
Harpsfield’s silence as to Margaret’s obtaining possession of 
her father’s head, is not held to create any doubt on that fact, 
though he mentions that the head was placed on London 
Bridge, and might therefore be expected to tell what became 
of it. Stapleton’s information was derived from Margaret 
Clements and Dorothy Harris, and they may have left England 
before the transfer to Chelsea, and thus never have heard 
of it. After all, the silence of a writer cannot always be 
explained ; and though no doubt a negative argument has its 
value, yet it will only be when the silence can be accounted 
for in no other way. In our case all the narratives are defective, 
and therefore much emphasis cannot be laid on the absence of 
a particular statement. On the other hand, if the bodies of 
both Martyrs are certainly still in the Tower, it is impossible 
to account for the story of the transfer to Chelsea, told in writing 
by well-informed persons. That it is an invention pure and 
simple is highly improbable. 

We have next to look to Margaret Roper’s own burying- 
place. No doubt, as has been said, it has hitherto been taken 
for granted that Margaret herself rested in the vault belonging 
to her husband’s family, in which she had placed her father’s 
honoured head. But this impression is mistaken, for we have 
no less authority than her husband’s that she was buried in 
the vault made by her father in Chelsea Church. This is 
plainly stated in the first sentences of his will, probate of 
which was given on the 7th of June, 1578. William Roper 
survived his wife three-and-thirty years. Margaret died in 
1544, and William, in his eighty-second year, on the 4th 
of January, 1573. His will, which is in Somerset House, 
begins thus: 

“In the name of our merciful Saviour Jesus Christ, Amen. 
This is the last testament of me, William Roper, of Eltham, 
in the county of Kent, made the roth day of January, anno Dui 
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1576[7]. First I, one? most unworthy creature of God, with a 
sorrowful heart for my sinful life and unkindness to my Lord 
God, whose infinite mercy giveth me nevertheless good hope 
of salvation through the most painful death of our merciful 
Saviour Christ, in most humble wise do offer up unto the 
glorious Trinity, and to all the holy company of Heaven, my 
most miserable and sinful soul; and my body to be buried at 
Chelsay in the county of Middlesex, in the vault with the body 
of my dearly beloved wife (whose soul our Lord pardon), where 
my father-in-law, Sir Thomas Moore (whose soul Jesus bless), 


‘ did mind to be buried. The determination of the time, order, 


and other necessaries to my funeral belonging, without pomp 
to be done, I wholly commit to mine executors.” 

The line in this will that is calculated to cause the most 
surprise is that which appoints “my worshipful friend, Sir 
Christopher Wray, Knight, Lord Chief Justice of England, and 
Edmund Plowden, Esq., my chief executors.” Edmund Plowden 
was of course the well-known Catholic lawyer; but Sir 
Christopher Wray—he was the Judge who presided over the 
trial of Blessed Edmund Campion and his companions. “The 
presiding Judge,” says Mr. Richard Simpson,? “was Chief 
Justice Wray, a man who in criminal proceedings exhibited 
calmness and forbearance, and abstained from all show of 
intemperance and partiality; an appearance of virtue, Lord 
Campbell suggests, dexterously assumed by him for the purpose 
of obtaining convictions against the parties arraigned. But 
he was considered in his day to be a Catholic at heart, un- 
willingly performing a hateful task, which is said to have 
embittered all his remaining days, and even to have brought 
him prematurely with sorrow to the grave in 1592.” This 
impression respecting Sir Christopher Wray receives strong 
corroboration from his appearance as one, and the first named, 
of William Roper’s executors. 

Roper was himself present in court at that memorable trial 
when Wray was on the Bench, and Campion with his fellow- 
martyrs in the dock ; and a story is recorded® of him which has 
not appeared in print, showing that Roper manifested his 
Catholic sympathies without fear. “The trial was protracted 
into the evening, and while the Judges were taking some food, 


1 ¢¢ 4% is the same word as one, and a is its shortened form.” (Skeat.) 
2 Campion : a Biography, by Richard Simpson, 1867, p. 283. 
3 MS. ex Bibl. Vallicell. n. 23, p. 175. 
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they ordered a drink to be given to the prisoners for their 
refreshment. But Father Edmund could not raise his hand to 
his mouth, on account of the injury to his arms from the 
tortures he had endured; on which Mr. Roper, a Catholic 
gentleman, the Blessed Martyr Thomas More’s son-in-law, held 
it for him.” 

Wray’s fellow-executor was there too. “Edmund?! Plowden 
the famous lawyer, himself a Catholic, had come with the rest 
to see the trial; but one of the Judges, not liking that he should 
report it, or even witness it, sent word to him to leave the 
court. As he was himself in question for religion, he thought 
it prudent to obey.” 

To return to the burial-place of our testator. He is said 
on good authority to have been buried in St. Dunstan’s at 
Canterbury, but nothing can be more distinct than his direction 
that he should be buried with his wife in Chelsea Church, in 
the vault in which his father-in-law “did mind to be buried.” 
He could not state more plainly that his wife was buried there. 

And why was she buried there? It was not that she had 
her father’s house at Chelsea to live in, for that belonged to the 
family no longer, but was escheated to the Crown. Cresacre 
More tells us that “all their land was taken away by two Acts 
of Parliament immediately after Sir Thomas’s death,” one of 
which annulled a conveyance which Sir Thomas had made of 
all his lands and inheritance to his grandson, Cresacre’s father, 
who was at the time of making the conveyance a child of two 
years old or more. “The Lady More, also, his wife, was turned 
out of her house at Chelsey immediately, and all her goods 
taken from her, the King allotting her of his mercy a pension 
of twenty pounds by the year,a poor allowance to maintain 
a Lord Chancellor’s lady.” 

“Mine aunt Rooper [our Margaret], because she was a 
woman, was not so hardly dealt withal [as her brother John], 
but only threatened very sore, both because she kept her father’s 
head for a relic, and that she meant to set her father’s works 
in print, yet for all that, after a short imprisonment, she was 
at last sent home to her husband.” It was not then because 
Margaret Roper lived at Chelsea that she was buried there. 
She lived with her husband in Kent, and when more than 
thirty years after her death he gave directions that he should 
be buried at Chelsea, he did precisely what his wife had done 


1 Simpson, p. 307, who has printed ‘‘ Edward” by mistake. 
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so many years before. There was this difference, that he carried 
out her wishes, and his executors passed over his, and buried 
him at Canterbury. 

To the question why the Ropers should have wished to rest 
at Chelsea, no doubt, it can be answered, because it was Sir 
Thomas More’s family vault. But why, at considerable incon- 
venience and expense should they have wished to lie at Chelsea, 
when close to their own doors they had their own family vault, 
in which was the carum caput of Sir Thomas More himself? 
It seems eminently improbable that they would have preferred 
the empty tomb at Chelsea, to the resting-place of the head 
that had been rescued at her personal cost and risk from the 
fishes of the Thames. “She buried it where she thought fittest,” 
is Cresacre’s account, and yet she did not ask that she herself 
should be buried with it. The traditional story of her being 
buried witli her father’s head on her breast fitted in admirably 
with all we know of Margaret’s love for her father; and but 
one hypothesis will explain her being buried elsewhere. If she 
had succeeded, as we are told she did succeed, in transferring 
her father’s body together with that of his dear friend the 
Blessed Bishop of Rochester to the vault in Chelsea, then, and 
then only, it would have been extremely natural in Margaret 
to ask to be buried there herself. William Roper says of the 
place that it was where Blessed Thomas More “did mind to be 
buried.” Margaret had carried out that “ mind,” but her husband 
did not venture plainly to say so. 

The change of words employed by William Roper in his 
prayers respecting their souls is very touching and noteworthy. 
“Whose soul our Lord pardon,” is his prayer for his dearly- 
beloved wife, but as he recognized no need of pardon after the 
baptism of blood, his prayer, when the Martyr’s name is men- 
tioned, is turned into “ whose soul Jesus bless.” 

Margaret Roper died when Henry the Eighth was still 
reigning. She was not able to carry out one part of her project, 
which was the publication of a complete edition of her father’s 
works, but her first cousin William Rastall, Justice of the 
Common Pleas, Serjeant Rastall he was then, saw the great 
volume of 1458 pages through the press, “at London in Flete- 
strete at the sygne of the hande and starre,” where it was 
finished in April, 1557, and dedicated to Queen Mary. But 
Margaret's other undertaking, the transfer of her father’s body, 
and that of his fellow-martyr, if carried out, must have been 
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carried out in her own lifetime, and therefore before 1544, 
within nine years of their burial in the Tower. 

That she did succeed in this undertaking is our belief. If 
the matter had rested on the unsupported assertion of the writer 
of the Latin life, we should have thought his positive statement, 
though not resting on his personal knowledge, stronger than 
the negative argument deducible from others’ silence. But it 
does not rest on one unsupported statement. We have two 
others which are entirely independent of it, and the corrobora- 
tion of these further testimonies seem to us to constitute a proof. 

In Singer's edition of Roper’s Lzfe of More, published in 
1822, in the Appendix, n. xvi. after the “ Epitaphy,” which Sir 
Thomas, “while he was Lord Chancellor, had caused to be 
made in his parish church of Chelsey, where he dwelled, three 
small miles from London,” copied from Rastall’s edition of his 
works, the editor says, “But of this place of rest Sir Thomas 
had like to have been disappointed, by his falling under the 
King’s displeasure and having an untimely death, had it not 
been for the piety and interest of his daughter, Mrs. Roper. 
For after his execution, his headless body being buried by order 
in St. Peter’s chapel, within the Tower, Mrs. Roper got leave, 
not long after, to remove her father’s corpse to Chelsey, to be 
laid where he himself had designed it should rest.” 

It is not to be supposed that the King who persecuted even 
poor Dame Alice, Sir Thomas’ second wife—the Z7//ze vallie, 
tillie vallie woman, who did her best to get him at any price to 
leave the close filthy prison, where he was shut up among mice 
and rats, and come back to his right fair house at Chelsea, and 
who certainly never did anything that could make Henry angry— 
it certainly is not to be supposed that the King, who bore malice 
to her life’s end against Sir Thomas More’s wife, would have 
given leave to Sir Thomas More’s daughter to take her father’s 
body to the tomb he had made for himself at Chelsea. As 
Margaret had bought the head, so no doubt now she bought the 
body of her father. There were few things that money would 
not do in those days, even in the Tower of London ; and if she 
had bribed an official to let her bury her father’s body at 
Chelsea, a part of the bargain would have been, that it should 
not be talked about. 

The “not long after” chimes in very well. Whether Blessed 
John Fisher's body was buried in the same grave with Blessed 
More, when Margaret buried him in the Tower chapel, or 
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whether seven years passed before the Bishop of Rochester was 
brought to lie side by side with his friend the Lord Chancellor, 
there was still time for Margaret, before her own short span of 
life ran out, to transfer them to Chelsea, and thus make an 
enviable resting-place for herself, close to the relics of two great 
and glorious Martyrs, 

Singer gives as his authority for his statement Weever in 
his Funeral Monuments, pp. 505, 506. These are Weever’s 
words: Sir Thomas More “was first buried in this chapel 
[St. Peter’s], and the body of his dear friend, Fisher, was 
removed out of Barking Churchyard, and buried with him in 
the same grave: for agreeing so unanimously in their opinions 
living, it was (belike) thought unfitting to part them dead ; but 
how long they lay together in this their house of rest I certainly 
know not; yet this is certain, that Margaret, the wife of Master 
Roper, and daughter of the said Sir Thomas More, removed 
her father’s corpse, not long after to Chelsey ; and whether she 
honoured the Bishop by another remove to the place of her 
father’s burial, I know not; yet she might, by all probability.” 

Singer and Weever are of course but one authority, and it 
is a pity that Weever does not tell us where he obtained his 
information. It is at all events satisfactory to see that while 
he says with positive certainty that Margaret removed her 
father’s body to Chelsea, he speaks of the transfer of Bishop 
Fisher to the same place as only a probability. He draws the 
line between what he knows and what he does not know. 
Weever’s book on Ancient Funeral Monuments was published 
in London in 1631. It may be well to add that in another 
place in the book (p. 522), speaking of Chelsea, he says: “ Upon 
the south side of the choir under a plain monument lieth the 
body of Sir Thomas More.” 

The same thing is said by Anthony 4 Wood. “But More’s 
body continuing not long in that chapel [St. Peter’s], was by the 
said Margaret removed to Chelsey Church, near London, and 
there deposited on the south side of the choir or chancel. As 
for his head, it was set upon a pole on London Bridge, where 
abiding about fourteen days, was then privily bought by the 
said Margaret, and by her for a time carefully preserved in a 
leaden box, but afterwards with great devotion ’twas put into 
a vault (the burying-place of the Ropers) under a chapel joining 
to St. Dunstan’s Church in [the suburbs of] Canterbury, where 
it doth yet remain, standing in the said box on the coffin of 
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Margaret, his daughter, buried there [which box being inclosed 
in an iron grate, it was seen (as I have been informed by my 
very worthy friend, Mr. Richard Rawlinson, A.M., of St. John’s 
College, Oxon), when the vault was opened in the year 1715, 
to inter one of the Ropers family]. Much more, as ’tis probable, 
I could say of his death and burial, could I see a book intituled 
Expositio fidelis de morte Thome Mori, printed in 8vo in the 
year 1536, but the book is very scarce, and I could never see 
no more of it than the bare title. One More of Hertfordshire 
(descended from him) had one of his chaps,! and was by him 
among other rarities preserved till the [Presbyterian] rebellion 
broke out in 1642. Jasper and Ellis Heywood, Jesuits, sons of 
Jo. Heywood, the noted poet in the time of Henry the Eighth, 
had one of the teeth of the said Sir Thomas More, but they 
being both loth to part with their right to each other, the tooth 
fell asunder and divided of itself.” 

We may add that Father Thomas More, S.J., the last 
English Provincial of the old Society, was the last male heir of 
the Martyr. He died in 1795, and through him the family 
heirlooms of various relics of his blessed ancestor came to 
Stonyhurst College. Father More had a sister, who was 
Superioress of the English Canonesses of St. Augustine at 
Bruges, and he gave her the only relic of the body of the 
Martyr that is known to exist—excepting, of course, the head. 
Half of the Bruges relic is now, by the kindness of a successor 
of Reverend Mother More, at Manresa, Roehampton. The 
existence of this relic, descending in the family, speaks for the 
existence of a family tradition that the tomb of Blessed Thomas 
had been opened some time after the martyrdom. Just so, the 
existence of the hand of the Venerable Margaret Clithero in 
St. Mary’s Convent, York, though no one knows how it came 
there, is a proof that her body was disturbed some time after 
her interment. 

The passages in the quotation from Anthony 4 Wood, 
which are here enclosed in brackets, are so inserted by Thomas 
Hearne, the well known antiquary, in his edition of Roper’s 
Life of More, published in 1716. As Singer and Weever are 
but one authority, so also are Anthony a Wood and Hearne; 
but the story is none the worse for having passed through such 
hands without objection made. We do not know, in any case, 
the sources of information on the strength of which their 

1 “ Chaps, chops, the jaws.” (Skeat.) 
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statement was made, but we may feel sure that it was not from 
the Latin life that they learned it. They may have had 
independent access to those written accounts compiled by 
observers of the time, from which the author of the Latin life 
himself learned what he says. 

Unhappily we cannot flatter ourselves that these sacred 
relics are now in the vault at Chelsea) The Reverend 
Incumbent is our authority for saying that the vault is empty. 
It seems to have been rifled for the sake of the lead of the 
coffins, and the contents of the vault were removed into the 
churchyard. Somewhere in the churchyard we may believe 
that all that remained of the body of Blessed Thomas and of 
his daughter Margaret has been interred, and perhaps the 
remains of Blessed John Fisher also. Alas! that so long a 
search should end in a disappointment at last. 


JOHN MORRIS. 











The Cardinal and the Child. 


A TRUE STORY. 


A CHILD, late come from nursery and play, 
Made visit on a long remembered day 

To sweet St. Philip’s great and holy son : 

And ever, till the visiting was done, 

And all the while his elders’ talk did last, 

The child’s eyes on the furrowed brow were cast. 
But when at length he passed into the street, 

He stopped, and pleaded with entreaty sweet 
That he might see the Cardinal again : 

The mother did not hear him plead in vain. 


Returning, he began: “ Please, will you say-——’ 
Meanwhile the blue eyes lovingly did stray 

Over the aged face so grandly quaint,— 

“ How does a Cardinal differ from a Saint ?” 
“God makes a Saint,” the grave reply began, 

“ A Cardinal is only made by man.” 

And then the “ Father” very gently smiled 
Upon that eager, wondering little child. 


Years after, while men look with tearful eyes 
Upon the body as in death it lies, 

They whisper: “Scarce in him was fault, or taint : 
How does this Cardinal differ from a Saint ?” 


DAVID BEARNE. 


VOL. LXXI. +) 

















The Story of the Vatican Councert. 


—_— 


THE indefatigable German Jesuits have just brought out the 
seventh and last volume of their great collection of ecclesiastical 
documents, the Acts of Recent Councils: It is a quarto of nearly 
a thousand pages, entirely devoted to the history of the last 
(Ecumenical Council of the Church. Information of every 
conceivable kind has been collected from all quarters with 
consummate judgment and the utmost diligence. The first 250 
pages contain the Apostolic Letters convening the Council and 
settling the mode of procedure, the records of the four public 
sessions, the statutes and definitions actually passed, their first 
drafts, the amendments proposed, the reports of the Committee 
of Faith upon these amendments, and the minutes of the voting. 
The remaining 700 pages give the minutes of the ninety private 
sessions of the full Council, and of the sixty private sessions 
of the Committee of Faith; also the other drafts of statutes 
proposed and discussed, but suspended by the prorogation of 
the Council ; the petitions of individual Bishops and provincial 
Synods for the reform of abuses ; petitions and remonstrances 
concerning the conduct of business in the hall; petitions from 
the laity and lower clergy of several countries in favour of Papal 
Infallibility ; the particulars of the opposition on this question 
within the Council, and of the subsequent adherence of all the 
opposing Bishops ; and last, but in quantity most, an immense 
literature of anticipation, conjecture, comment, denunciation, 
defence, journalistic controversy and diplomatic intrigue, which 
preluded the meeting of this momentous assembly and droned 
in its ears unceasingly to its close. This collection is not a 
history of the Council, but no historian of the Council could 
possibly dispense with it. 


1 Acta et Decreta Sacrorum Conciliorum Recentiorum. Collectio Lacensis. 
Tomus VII. Freiburg im Breisgau : B, Herder. 
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On the 8th of December last, the feast of the Immaculate 
Conception, exactly twenty-one years had rolled by since the 
nineteenth General Council of the Catholic Church met, under 
the presidency of Pius the Ninth, in the great Vatican Basilica 
of St. Peter. Noone then foresaw the events which within a 
year were to change the face of Europe and profoundly alter 
the relations between Church and State in its most important 
nations. Before the end of 1870, war had broken out between 
France and Prussia, the protecting French troops had been 
withdrawn from Rome, the Italian vulture had swooped upon 
the kingdom of the Pope, now only defended by a few devoted 
volunteers from Catholic youth, the Empire of the Third 
Napoleon had given place to a French Republic, and the 
monarchy of the Hohenzollerns had expanded into a German 
Empire, which Republic and which Empire were to put forward 
their utmost strength to crush and enslave the Church. But for 
this fiery trial the Holy Spirit had given the help and remedy 
just in time. On the same day as the declaration of war 
between France and Prussia opened the gates of Hell and let 
out its floods to overwhelm the Church, the solemn definition of 
Papal Infallibility by her assembled Fathers planted her more 
firmly upon the rock of Peter, and the storm came, and the rains 
fell, and the winds blew, and they beat upon that house, and it 
fell not, for it was built upon a rock. 

It was on December 6, 1864, five years before the actual 
meeting, that Pius the Ninth, in strictest secrecy, first confided to 
the Cardinals his idea of holding a Council, and asked their 
advice. Twenty-one of them submitted to His Holiness long 
memorials on the subject, only two being opposed to the 
convocation. More than a year later a commission of Cardinals 
was formed to deliberate on the matter; the opinion of more 
than forty Bishops in different parts of the world was asked. 
The common opinion given was that the universal decline of 
faith in the first principles of Revelation, and the apostasy of 
even Catholic States from the service of God, called for an 
extraordinary remedy, that at least the faithful sheep of the fold 
might be preserved from corruption by the united voices of their 
pastors. Then in 1867 came the eighteenth centenary of the 
martyrdom of SS. Peter and Paul, and a kind of informal 
(Ecumenical Council of more than five hundred Bishops 
assembled to celebrate the festival. On the 26th of June, the 
Pope, in a public audience, promulgated to them, and through 
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them to the world, his intention, which had been discussed in 
secret for two years and a half. He also had distributed to 
them a paper of seventeen questions on ecclesiastical reform, of 
which the following are among the chief: (1) the evils of civil 
marriage and their remedies ; (2) the evils of mixed marriages 
and their remedies ; (3) the evils of purely secular schools and 
of the expulsion of the Church from the education of youth ; (4) 
the means of improving the education of the clergy. In none is 
there any mention of dogmas of faith, though the world at once 
asserted that the Pope’s real object in convening the Council 
was to obtain the definition of his own Infallibility. At another 
public audience on the Ist of July, the Bishops presented their 
answer, in the shape of an address bearing 503 signatures, which 
contained these words: “With the utmost joy, then, is our 
mind filled, at learning from your sacred mouth that you have 
resolved, amid the many dangers of the present time, to convoke 
‘that greatest remedy for the greatest perils of Christianity, 
as your glorious predecessor Paul the Third called it,—an 
CEcumenical Council.” But this document is of such import- 
ance for understanding the history of the Council, that I must 
be pardoned for dwelling a little longer upon this solemn 
pronouncement, coming unanimously from a gathering of 
Bishops as large as any former General Council, and only less 
by two hundred than the one which it foreshadowed. Twelve 
years earlier the Pope had defined the dogma of the Immaculate 
Conception of the Blessed Virgin. Since then he had canonized 
the Japanese Martyrs, and authoritatively declared their sanctity 
and heavenly glory. He had also solemnly condemned a large 
number of current maxims of the day, collected together in the 
Syllabus of Modern Errors. A\\ these were dogmatic decisions. 
They had been issued on the sole authority of the Pope, without 
consultation or consent of any General Council. The un- 
questioning submission with which the Catholic world received 
them, proves how unfounded is the notion that the separate 
Infallibility of the Pope was at the time of the Council a new 
and strange doctrine in the Church. With these acts of Pius in 
their minds, these five hundred Bishops, representing thirty 
nations of East and West, signed their names to the following 
memorable words, which, in all but the name, confess the 
Infallibility of the Apostolic See as clearly as words could: 
“Believing that Peter has spoken through the mouth of Pius, 
whatsoever you have spoken, confirmed and pronounced for the 
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safe custody of the deposit, we likewise speak, confirm and 
pronounce ; and with one voice and one mind we reject every- 
thing, which, as being opposed to the divine faith, the salvation 
of souls, and the good of human society, you have judged fit to 
reprove and reject. For that is firmly and deeply established 
in our conscience, which the Fathers at Florence defined in their 
decree on Union, that the Roman Pontiff ‘is the vicar of Christ, 
head of the whole Church,and father and feacher of all 
Christians ; and that to him in the person of Blessed Peter has 
been committed by our Lord Jesus Christ full power to feed, to 
rule and to govern the Universal Church.’”! The full significance 
of these words only appears when we find among the signatures 
the names of all the French, German, and Hungarian Bishops 
who afterwards in the Vatican Council led the opposition in the 
debates on Papal Infallibility. Can we think it anything else 
but unjust to refuse,as the world outside refused and still 
refuses, to believe their repeated declarations, that their opposi- 
tion was offered not to the dogma as a truth, but to the 
practical venture of defining it ? 

On the next feast of SS. Peter and Paul following the 
centenary, the Pope issued the Bull of Indiction, summoning 
the Council to meet on the feast of the Immaculate Conception 
in the next year. Meanwhile he had formed a Preparatory 
Commission of fourteen prelates, with more than a hundred 
consulting theologians, to map out the work of the coming 
Synod. 

This Preparatory Commission, besides long and anxious 
deliberations as to the rules and modes of procedure to be 
adopted in accordance with the precedents of former Councils, 
held fifty-six sessions on matters of faith alone, and many others 
on matters of discipline. In the fifty-six sessions on dogma it 
prepared three draft-statutes: the first on Catholic Faith, against 
materialism, rationalism, and pantheism; the second on the 
Church of Christ, and the third on Christian Marriage. The 
passing of the first two was the whole work accomplished by 
the Council. Around the second was to be waged the great 
battle of Infallibility. But already throughout Europe, a year 
before the Council, the wordy war raged hot and furious over 
the illimitable battle-ground of paper. Hordes of journalists 
volleyed the fire of their indignant rhetoric, backed by heavy 
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squadrons of German professors, against the grasping ambition 
of the old man of seventy years, now sinking into the grave 
after a reign of nearly a quarter of a century, and loved as no 
other Pope had ever been. An anonymous book had appeared 
in Germany, entitled Janus, which, doubled-faced as its name 
implied, furnished a whole arsenal of weapons fair and unfair to 
the controversial recruits enlisted in this great crusade. Buta 
still more dangerous and implacable war was yet to be declared 
against the Church on occasion of her solemn congress. On 
January 27, 1869, Joseph Ricciardi, Parliamentary Deputy of the 
Italian Freemasons, issued a manifesto thus addressed: “To 
the free-thinkers of all nations: after darkness, light!” In it 
he broached the brilliant idea of a Freemason Anticouncil, to 
meet at Naples simultaneously with the Council at Rome, in 
these high-sounding words: “What other means, then, could 
we employ against these new efforts of the old implacable 
enemy of all liberty, but a league as compact, as vast, as active, 
as that which we have to combat, the holy league of the free- 
thinkers of all nations, opposing to the blind faith on which 
Catholicism is founded the grand principle of free inquiry, and 
the grand fact of an unflagging propaganda.” 

Meanwhile the Preparatory Commission, pursuing its calm 
course, arrived on the 11th of February at the question of Papal 
Infallibility which was so violently agitating the minds of men, 
and which the Pope was supposed to be bent on forcing before 
the future Council as the main end of its convocation. The report 
of the Commission on this point runs as follows: “The judgment 
of the Commission is, that this subject ought not to be proposed 
by the Apostolic See except at the petition of the Bishops.” 
And so the draft of the statute Ox the Church of Christ was \eft 
without any definition of Papal Infallibility. But the news- 
papers and governments of Europe were so certain that the 
definition was intended, and so anxious that it should be 
prevented, that they forced the subject on the attention of the 
Bishops far more effectually than the Pope could himself have 
done. The elaborate arguments and vehement invectives of the 
press, the threats, combinations, and intrigues of statesmen, 
turned what would otherwise have been a luxury of faith into a 
stern necessity. Not to define the Infallibility now, would be 
to deny it: so thought more than five-sevenths of the Bishops 
who were rapidly drawing together from every quarter of the 
globe. Surely, never had Satan more evidently overreached 
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himself. In April, Prince Hohenlohe, Prime Minister of 
Bavaria, despatched a circular note to the Powers proposing a 
combination, with a view to prevent the definition. This he 
repeated in June. Spain concurred, and threatened the Pope 
with a league of Catholic States against him. The Ttalian 
Government also joined with the Bavarian in urging Napoleon 
the Third to withdraw the French troops,‘and, not succeeding, 
moved its own troops to the frontiers of the Papal States, under 
pretext of securing the freedom of the Council. What wonder, 
then, if the spirit of apostolic liberty was aroused in the 
assembling Fathers, if a generous ardour was kindled in them 
to vindicate the independence and dignity of the Church? 
They knew that it was three hundred years since the last 
General Council had met at Trent. They knew that during 
those three centuries, the most dangerous snare for the Church 
had been the spirit of Gallicanism. Gallicani8m, taking its 
origin and its name from the France of Louis the Fourteenth, 
had striven to restrict the power of the Pope over national 
Churches, and, without going the whole length of Anglicanism 
by total separation, had in diverse times and countries in 
varying degrees produced unfilial estrangement, disloyal sus- 
picion, uncatholic chafing under the Apostolic yoke, on the 
part of local episcopates. And worst of all, independence from 
the centre of unity had proved to be only enslavement to the 
civil power ; for no national Church has ever been able to stand 
alone, and in proportion as an episcopate has been emancipated 
from Peter, so has it ever been, and must be, subject to Cesar. 
And now, in September, 1869, three months before the Council, 
a work appeared from the pen of a French prelate, Mgr. Maret, 
Bishop of Sura and Dean of the Sorbonne, a work entitled 
The General Council and Religious Peace, in which the 
fundamental tenets of Gallicanism were paraded anew before 
the astonished gaze of the Catholic world. Deeply painful 
was the impression everywhere produced by sentences like the 


following : 


If our Lord had wished to attribute this monarchy to Peter and his 
successors, would He have given a share of sovereign power to the 
Apostles and their successors? . . . It is incontestable that a General 
Council, when it deposes a Pope, or reprimands him, exerts an act ot 
superior jurisdiction. ... A legitimate Council subjects to a new 
examination, severe, unrestricted, and juridical, the doctrines and 
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decrees emanating from the Pope alone. These doctrines and decrees 
are accepted or rejected by the Council, according as they seem to it 
conformable or contrary to Scripture and tradition. 


Was it the Pope, or was it writing such as this, that 
forced the conviction on the Fathers of the Council that 
Papal Infallibility #zast be defined? This book, though pub- 
lished to the world before the meeting of the Bishops, was, in 
the words on its title-page, “submitted to the forthcoming 
(Ecumenical Council.” It was a public challenge to the Fathers. 
. If they passed it over, Gallicanism would be able to claim the 
approval of a General Council. The vast majority met in 
Rome already resolved to brand it as heresy. But it was 
evident there would be a strong and formidable minority. 
Cardinal Schwarzenberg, Archbishop of Prague, who became 
the head and spokesman of the opposition, prepared a memorial 
to be submitted to the Council, containing these words: “ Men 
most learned and prudent among the faithful, affectionately 
devoted to the Holy See, earnestly desire that the Council may 
not declare or define the Infallibility of the Supreme Pontiff. 
For they fear that grave evils would arise therefrom both 
for the faithful and for infidels.” Here we have the key-note of 
the opposition: the definition was to be resisted as inopportune 
and dangerous, Again, the Archbishops of Cologne and Munich, 
with twelve other German Bishops, before leaving their sees for 
Rome, addressed a letter to the Pope, petitioning on the same 
ground against the expected proposal: “We cannot affirm,” 
they write, “that the risks so greatly feared by many, both 
of laity and clergy, are to be despised as imaginary and absurd ; 
but we are forced to confess that we ourselves, as far as relates 
to Germany, think the present time unsuitable for defining 
the Infallibility of the Supreme Pontiff.” Nota hint of doubt 
as to its truth: and the letter is full of the most tender 
expressions of filial love. Lastly, from France, the leaders of 
the inopportunists were the Archbishop of Paris, Mgr. Darboy, 
and the great Felix Dupanloup, the illustrious Bishop of 
Orleans. The genius of Mgr. Dupanloup was the very soul 
of the opposition. Too wise, and too orthodox, to repeat the 
errors of Mgr. Maret, he yet put forward all the difficulties, 
theological and historical, surrounding the definition of Infalli- 
bility, with consummate skill. It is impossible to doubt the 
tone of sincerity and noble consciousness of rectitude, with 
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which he sustained the controversy ; and when the struggle 
was over, these are the words in which he wrote to the Pope 
on February 18, 1871: “I wrote and spoke against nothing 
but the opportuneness of the definition. As to the doctrine 
itself, I have always professed it.” 

On the 8th of December, 1869, at eight o’clock in the 
morning, seven hundred Fathers of the Council assembled in 
the spacious chapel that stands over the porch of St. Peter’s. 
Here they put on the pontifical vestments, which each one 
had brought with him to Rome, and waited for His Holiness 
to be borne in from the Vatican Palace. Within the Basilica, 
ten thousand people were expecting the procession ; on the high 
altar the Blessed Sacrament was exposed for adoration ; while 
the northern transept had been walled off with wood and 
tapestry from the rest of the vast church, to serve as the 
Hall of Council. Within this hall seats for nine hundred 
prelates were ranged along the sides; in the apse at the north 
end was raised the Papal throne, on both sides of which the 
same dais held in a semicircle the seats of the Cardinals. In 
the middle of the hall stood an altar, at which the Holy 
Sacrifice was to sanctify each meeting of the Council, and 
on which the book of the Gospels lay always open. The doors 
in the temporary wall of the transept were unfolded to receive 
the Fathers; the Swiss Guard and Papal Zouaves kept the 
route of the procession through the Basilica, while the entire 
clergy of Rome lined the corridors and staircase by which 
the procession was to enter. Deep and strong were the waves 
of feeling that passed over the sea of Christian hearts, as the 
solemn chant of the Veni Creator Spiritus heralded the 
approach of that mighty phalanx of the teaching Church. 
Proudly conscious of the presence among them of the Holy 
Ghost, as vividly felt as if the parted tongues of fire were 
once more visible over their heads, Bishop after Bishop, 
Archbishop, Primate and Patriarch, filed up under the lofty 
dome, and passing the high altar with an adoration, entered the 
Hall of Council. Many were already in, before the Pope’s throne- 
litter and canopy had descended into the Basilica. On entering 
it he was lowered from the shoulders of the bearers, and walked 
on foot, no longer as a king, but as Vicegerent of the Royal 
Messiah. When he reached the high altar, the chanting ceased, 
and having adored, he rose, and surrounded by the Cardinals, 
sang the Collects of the Blessed Sacrament, the Holy Ghost, 
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and the Blessed Virgin. Then he too, amid pealings of organ 
and trumpet, passed into the hall, and blessing the assembled 
Fathers, mounted to the chair of Peter. For the crowd in 
the body of the Basilica the ceremony was now over, and 
the Vatican Council was opened. 

Inside the Hall, the next ceremony of the opening was 
the celebration of High Mass by the Dean of the Sacred 
College, which was followed by the “obedience” or protestation 
of allegiance. This homage was rendered first by the Cardinals 
kissing the Pontiff's hand, next by the Bishops of all ranks 
‘kissing his knee, lastly by the Abbots and Generals of Orders 
kneeling and kissing his foot. The total number who went 
through this ceremony were: Cardinals 47, Eastern Patriarchs 9, 
Western Primates 7, Archbishops 117, Bishops 485, mitred 
Abbots and Generals of Religious Orders 34: in all, exactly 
699. The complete Hierarchy was reckoned at this time at 
about 990 sees. Of these more than seventy were vacant, 
mostly in Italy. 160 Bishops obtained dispensation from 
attendance for various reasons, and the whole Russo-Polish 
episcopate was in exile in Siberia. This left about 740 as 
the probable approximate complement of the Council. The 
largest actual attendance at any session was 726. After the 
ceremony of homage, the Papal decree, Mudltiplices inter, drawn 
up by the Preparatory Commission, was read from the pulpit, 
which regulated the mode of procedure in the hall. 

There were to be two kinds of sessions of the full Council, 
one public, at which the Pope would preside, and at which 
statutes would be put through their final stage of confirmation 
and proclamation ; the other private, in which all the real work 
and discussion of the Hall would be carried on. (Of public 
sessions there were actually held four; of private sessions 
eighty-nine.) At the private sessions the Pope would not 
be present, but five Cardinals would preside in his place. 
The discussions and transactions in the private sessions were 
to be kept strictly secret, after the precedent of the Council 
of Trent, for which a solemn precept of obedience was laid 
upon all the Fathers, and an oath was tendered to all the 
officials. These officials were to consist of two custodians, 
a secretary and sub-secretary, seven notaries, eight tellers of 
votes, seventeen masters of ceremonies, ten assigners of places, 
and twenty-three shorthand writers (eight Italian, four French, 
four German, two English, two Irish, two American, and one 
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Scotch). Of course all business was to be conducted in the 
Latin tongue. The most important section of the rules of 
procedure regulated the conduct of affairs in the private 
sessions. In these, the draft-statutes drawn up by the Pre- 
paratory Commission were to be proposed by the presidents 
for debate. The draft as a whole would be discussed first, 
both as to its principle and its tenor. Then the amendments, 
previously communicated to the presidents in writing, would be 
moved and debated. But meanwhile these same amendments 
were to be submitted to the examination of a special Com- 
mittee of twenty-four, to be elected by the whole Hall. This 
Committee, sitting and classifying the amendments, would draw 
up reports upon them, which would then be read by one of its 
members at some private session of the Hall. Then the votes of 
the Hall would be taken upon the amendments, by the ayes and 
noes alternately rising ez masse in their places. 

When all the amendments had been disposed of on one 
chapter, the amended text was to be proposed to the votes of 
the hall by rising as above. Then, when every chapter of the 
draft had thus been taken separately, the whole statute was to 
be put to the decisive vote in the following manner. The sub- 
secretary, ascending the pulpit, would read out the name of 
every Father in turn, all the tellers being ready to record his 
vote: each, as he heard his name, would answer P/acet (aye), 
or non placet (no), or placet juxta modum (aye conditionally), 
in which last case he was to hand to the tellers in writing 
the condition under which he gave his assent. These last 
amendments were to be examined by the special Committee, 
and reported and voted on in another private session of the 
Hall. Finally, if the majority at the decisive vote was suffi- 
ciently large (as to which there actually arose no need to 
give an authoritative decision), a public session was to be held 
in presence of the Pope, in which each Father would again vote 
individually and aloud, but this time by aye or xo only. The 
tellers having reported the numbers to His Holiness, he would 
himself publish them to the Council, and confirm the statute 
with the formula which has been always used when the Pope 
has been present in a Council: “We, with the approbation of 
the Sacred Council, do decree, ordain, and sanction, as has been 
read.” In this elaborate scheme we see, as it were, two deli- 
berative bodies working side by side, the whole Council in its 
private sessions, and the special committee of experts, which 
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being elected by the whole body faithfully reflected its parties, 
and exercised the greatest influence over its debates. The 
importance of the special Committee may be judged from the 
fact, that in all the excitement of the debates on Infallibility, 
every single amendment was lost or carried in accordance with 
the judgment of the Committee of Faith, and that always by 
large, generally by overwhelming majorities. We are not 
surprised to find, therefore, that in the period between the 
first public session on December 8th, and the second on 
January 6th, during which time seven private sessions were 
‘held for the election of special Committees, active canvassing 
and vigorous proselytizing went on, and that the parties in 
the assembly were rapidly consolidated. There were to be 
four special Committees, of Faith, of Discipline, of Religious 
Orders, and of Oriental Rites. Of these, only the Committee 
of Faith, séeing the actual history and untimely suspension 
of the Council, is of any historical importance. I take an 
extract from the journal of one of the Fathers actually elected 
on the Committee, whose name has not been published : 


When the first solemn session of the Council had been held, the 
Fathers began to deliberate among themselves, as to whom they should 
choose for the Committee on matters of Faith. For it was clear, that 
Bishops who had come together unknown to one another from every 
part of the world, if they wished not to act rashly, must confer together 
before the election, that they might choose for representatives those 
among them who were fitting. Now from the very beginning of the 
Council, no one could help seeing, that the Fathers were much divided 
in feeling on the one question that had been so hotly discussed before it 
met: some not wishing the Infallibility of the Supreme Pontiff to be 
defined, others, and by far the larger number, favouring the definition. 
And each side attached such importance to the solution of this question, 
that they were resolved to have elected on the Committee such as were 
of their way of thinking. Therefore, of the Fathers who opposed this 
definition, Cardinal Schwarzenberg assembled the Bishops of Austria, 
Germany, and Hungary at the house of Mgr. Nardi; the Bishops of 
Orleans and Paris those of France in another place; also the Prelates 
of North America met together. In these gatherings the opponents of 
the definition were in a majority. Of the Fathers, on the other hand, 
who wished the Infallibility to be defined, first of all some consulted 
with Cardinal de Angelis (who was not as yet one of the presidents of 
the Council) about the names of those to be proposed for election. 
Then they asked the Father General of the Redemptorists to allow the 
sishops who were in favour of the definition to meet in some house of 
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his Congregation. Having obtained this leave, more than forty Bishops 
of diverse nations met in the principal house of the Redemptorists, the 
Villa Caserta, to consult about the management of the election. These 
agreed by common consent that no one ought to be chosen as candidate 
who was known to be hostile to the definition ; and that Bishops should 
be chosen from different nations, and their names entrusted to the Arch- 
bishop of Westminster. Thus, after a few days, the list of their candi- 
dates, to which also Cardinal de Angelis agreed, was completed, and 
being lithographed, was distributed among their friends, who also com- 
municated it to others. 


The result of these combinations was that out of twenty- 
four elected members of the Committee of Faith, the minority 
against the definition secured only one pronounced representa- 
tive, Archbishop Simor, the illustrious Primate of Hungary. 
England was represented by Henry Edward Manning, Arch- 
bishop of Westminster, all its Bishops but three being in favour 
of the definition. The Pope appointed Cardinal Bilio president 
of the Committee. 

















Lux Mundi: The Christian Doctrine of God. 
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SECOND ARTICLE. 

IN our last number we commenced a discussion of the second 
essay in the Lua Mundi, but it was only possible in a single article 
to deal with a portion of the subject-matter, and we had to let 
the remainder stand over for future treatment. To this task we 
now propose to address ourselves, but it will be convenient in 
the first place, to recall to mind the outlines of the problem 
raised, and the conclusions in regard to it which we have 
already reached. 

Religion, conscience, and philosophy, according to Canon 
Aubrey Moore, the writer of the essay in question, are the three 
factors whence we derive our idea of God. Each of them is 
characterized by a growth from infancy to maturity, and in 
proportion as one is for the time being in advance of another 
in the maturity of its development, is-it liable to find itself in 
antagonism with that other, by reason of its improved views 
concerning the Divine Nature. It is religion whose growth is 
the most tardy, and the consequence is that philosophy and 
conscience are continually finding some article or other of the 
contemporary creed to be offensive or unintelligible. Hence 
scandal is apt to be taken, minds are disquieted, and religion 
passes for the time into discredit. Only, however, for a time. 
Stimulated by the antagonisms revealed, religion in her turn 
hastens her growth, and ascends to a higher stage of maturity. 
She enters more deeply into herself, with the happy result that 
in all cases she is able to discover in the treasures of her own 
consciousness, in the fuller comprehension of her own beliefs, 
the key whereby the antagonisms can be dissolved, and har- 
mony restored. 

Having explained the element of truth which we can admit 
as contained in this account of the various sources of our 
theological knowledge, and having indicated the method by 
which apparent contradictions may for a time seem to charac-. 
terize their respective pronouncements, we dismissed the alleged 
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antagonisms between religion and conscience, as of relatively less 
importance, and passed on to consider the difficulties said to be 
raised against religion by philosophy. These were two in 
number, and each was said to disappear in the light of the 
Christian doctrine of the Blessed Trinity. The first was deemed 
to arise inasmuch as religion requires a God absolutely One, 
and philosophy a God who being personal and infinite, could 
not be uni-personal. This point, and the bearing upon it of the 
mystery of the Trinity, has been already dealt with. The 
second difficulty was deemed to arise, inasmuch as religion can 
only acknowledge a God who transcends the universe, whereas 
philosophy requires one who is immanent in it. But these two 
seeming contradictories, transcendence and immanence, as pre- 
dicable of the one God, were declared to harmonize as soon as 
the doctrine of the Blessed Trinity sets before us the doctrine 
of the Eternal Word, and His distinction from the Father. This 
is our present problem. 

Naturally we should understand by the Divine transcendence 
the doctrine that God is not a constitutive part of the world, 
but a personal being distinct from it and set far above it. 
Whether this is the sense in which the term is also taken by 
the essayist, will be matter for consideration presently, mean- 
while we may accept it provisionally. By the Divine imma- 
nence we are certainly meant to understand that God is not 
merely intimately present to every part of the world’s sub- 
stance and every movement of its course, but even an intrinsic 
element in its constitution. Such a doctrine the reader will 
say is pantheistic, and he may suspect us of misrepresenta- 
tion in ascribing it to an “orthodox” Anglican theologian. It 
is fortunate, therefore, that we are able at last to obtain a 
suitable extract through which the essayist can become his 
own exponent. 


The other truth which Greek thought had realized was the imma- 
nence of reason in nature and man. (With Anaxagoras) intelligence is 
only the arranger of materials already given in a chaotic condition. 
With Aristotle . . . the reason is in things, not outside them. Nature is 
rational from end to end. .. . She works like an artist with an ideal in 
view. Only there is this difference—nature has the principle of growth 
within herself, while the artist is external to his materials. Here we 
have a clear and consistent statement of the doctrine of immanent 
reason against the Anaxagorean doctrine of a transcendent intelligence. 
If we translate both into the theological language of our own day, we 
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should call the latter the deistic, the former the pantheistic view; or, 
adopting a distinction of supreme importance in the history of science, 
we might say that we have here face to face the mechanical and the 
organic view of nature. Both were teleological, but to the one reason 
was an extra-mundane cause, to the other, an internal principle. It 
was the contrast between external and internal design, as we know it in 
Kant and Hegel; between the teleology of Paley and the “wider 
teleology” of Darwin and Huxley and Fiske ; between the transcendent 
and. immanent views of God, when so held as to be mutually ex- 
clusive." 

This immanent view of God is further expounded as 
excluding the action of “second causes.” The deistic theory is 
described as one in which “God was throned in magnificent 
inactivity in a remote corner of the universe, and a machinery of 
‘second causes’ had taken His place.” And Darwinism is said 
to have “conferred upon philosophy and religion an inestimable 
benefit by showing that we must choose between two alter- 
natives. Either God is everywhere present in nature, or He is 
nowhere. He cannot be here and not there.” Which means, 
in Canon Moore’s judgment, that “He cannot delegate His 
power to demigods called ‘second causes.’ In nature everything 
must be His work or nothing.” This rejection of second causes 
is even read by the essayist into the thought of the Old 
Testament. He says: 

We find the Psalmists and Prophets ascribing natural processes 
immediately to God. They know nothing of second causes. The 
main outlines of natural science, the facts of generation and growth are 
familiar enough to them, yet every fact is ascribed immediately to God. 
He makes the grass to grow upon the mountains; He fashions the 
child in the womb; He feeds the young ravens ; He provides fodder 
for the cattle ; He gives to all their meat in due season; when He lets 
His breath go they are made ; when He takes away their breath they 
die and return to dust.? 

Such is the immanent view of God which Canon Moore 
adopts as his own and recognizes as the last word of philosophy. 
In so styling it, he is apparently referring in a special manner 
to the writings of the American Professor Fiske, in whose 
philosophy of “ Cosmic Theism,” God is “ the animating principle 
of the universe, the eternal source of phenomena,” or, in language 
taken over from Mr. Herbert Spencer, “the infinite and eternal 
energy from which all things proceed, and which in ourselves 
wells up under the form of consciousness.” 

1 Lux Mundi, p. 93. 2 Tbid. p. 94. 
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Is this pantheism, or is it not? Not pantheism but higher 
pantheism would, we suppose, be Mr. Moore’s answer. Indeed 
he speaks lower down in express words of “higher pantheism 
which is a truth essential to true religion.” Pantheism is the 
doctrine that there is only one substance of which every 
apparently distinct substance we see is but an affection, and 
every movement we witness but a phase in the eternal course of 
evolution under which this one substance expands its being. 
Higher pantheism distinguishes between the relative and 
phenomenal which we can observe and know, and the real and 
absolute lying behind, and it recognizes the absolute in “the 
infinite and eternal energy from which all things proceed,” 
which energizes in all the ordered natural~ processes of life 
and movement, and is the “same power that in ourselves wells 
up in the form of consciousness,” This infinite and eternal 
energy is in this theory to be acknowledged as God. “The 
infinite and eternal Power that is manifested in every pulsation 
of the universe is none other than the living God,” are 
Mr. Fiske’s own words; and if we place by the side of them 
the following words of Canon Moore’s we shall see how close is 
the accord between the two minds. “God is the eternally 
existing One, the Being on whom we depend and in whom we 
live, the source of all reality and the goal to which creation 
moves, the object alike of religion and philosophy, the eternal 
energy of the natural world and the immanent reason of the 
universe.” Certainly it is surprising to find such a view held 
by a High Anglican churchman. We imagine, however, that 
it is a view prevalent in such quarters, at least among those who 
philosophize. Mr. Moore’s own words are proof of this when 
we remember that his responsibility is, according to the Preface 
of the Lua Mundi, shared by his fellow-essayists. Another of 
them, moreover, Mr. Illingworth, in his essay on The /ncarnation 
and Development, speaks expressly in the same sense, and 
passages to the like effect could be cited from the popular work 
of Canon Mason already referred to. 

If this is immanence, what are we meant to understand by 
transcendence, the transcendence with which immanence is said 
to be reconcileable in the doctrine of the Trinity, and there 
only. It is wearisome to protest so often against the inadequacy 
of the author’s explanations, but again he leaves us in un- 
certainty about the meaning of his terms. Transcendence, in 

1 Lux Mundi, p. 102. 
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the deistic sense, he does not and cannot mean. Transcendence 
thus conceived assumes God to be not only ontologically dis- 
tinct from the world, but even physically absent and morally 
indifferent to it. It assumes the world to be an islet in space 
and an interlude in time circumscribed but not entered by the 
omnipresence of God, who by creating it necessarily excluded 
Himself from all presence in its domain and part in its activity, 
and who, having for some unaccountable reason set it going, 
drew Himself apart and stood by in indifference to watch its 
course. Such a theory is abhorrent to all Christian minds, and 
contains no element of truth needing to be preserved in any 
concord to be established ; nor does Mr. Moore show a tender 
feeling towards it, but the contrary. We seem then left to 
understand by the Divine transcendence on which he insists 
as the’ counter and conditioning truth to that of the Divine 
immanence, simply the doctrine that God is distinct from the 
world and not a part of it. 

If, however, transcendence is distinctness from the world 
and immanence, as we have seen, identity with an element in 
its constitution, are not these two sheer contradictories incapable 
of any fusion whatever? How can God be at the same time a 
part of the world and not a part of it? And if this question is 
met by the reply that they would indeed be irreducible con- 
tradictories if conceived as characterizing the Divine being and 
presence under the same identical aspect, but that the doctrine 
of the Trinity provides just the distinction and opposition of 
aspect which is required, how in the world is this to be under- 
stood ? 

Whatever light the essayist has to throw upon this subjec 
is contained in the following passage. Let the reader judge if 
it is satisfactory. 

The earlier Apologists concern themselves first with the vindication 
of the Divine attributes, God’s separateness from the world as against 
Greek pantheism, His omnipresence in it as against a Judaizing deism. 
But the union of God’s transcendence with His immanence, and with 
it the fusion of the religious with the philosophical idea of God, is only 
consciously completed by the doctrine of the Trinity. . .. All and 
more than all that philosophy and science can demand, as to the 
immanence of reason in the universe, and the rational coherence of all 
its parts, is included in the Christian teaching ; nothing which religion 
requires as to God’s separateness from the world, which He has made, 
is left unsatisfied. The old familiar Greek term Logos, which from 
the days of Heracleitus had meant to the Greek the rational unity and 
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balance of the world, is taken up by St. John, by St. Clement, by 
St. Athanasius, and given a meaning which those who started from the 
Philonian position never reached. It is the Personal Word, God of 
God, the Only-Begotten of the Father, who is one in the Holy Spirit 
with the Father. “The Word was God. By Him all things were 
made. He the All-powerful, All-holy Word of the Father, spreads 
His power over all things everywhere, enlightening things seen and 
unseen, holding and binding all together in Himself. . . . He it is 
who holding all with each, and ordering all things by His will and 
pleasure, produces the perfect unity of nature, and. the harmonious 
reign of law. While He abides unmoved for ever with the Father, He 
yet moves all things by His own appointment according to the Father’s 
will.” The unity of nature is thus no longer the abstract motionless 
simplicity of Being, which had been so powerless to explain the meta- 
physical problem of Greece. It is the living omnipresent Word, 
coeternal and consubstantial with the Father, and the philosophical 


truth becomes an integral part of that Christian doctrine of God. . . .? 


Now what does all this mean? The concluding sentences 
might by themselves seem only to assert that the world is a 
work in which reason is reflected, and that the reason thus 
reflected is known by revelation to be the personal Word of 
God. But more than this is evidently meant to be asserted. The 
question is of the immanence of God in the world and its 
conjunction with a coexistent transcendence. We have seen 
too what the immanence of God is alleged to consist in, how it 
is said to be the operative and ordered energy of the universe, 
to the dispossession of all the fictitious agents called second 
causes. In what sense, then, do the words quoted expound to 
us a mode by which the apparently incompatible states of 
immanence and transcendence are made to coexist? Can 
Mr. Moore mean to say that through the personality of the 
Word (and of the Holy Ghost) God is immanent in the world 
and an element in its constitution, whilst through the Father He 
transcends it? This is what he seems to be leading up to, and 
this is what we seriously suspect him of holding. At the same 
time it is a doctrine so outrageously inconsistent with the 
orthodox sense of the mystery that we hesitate to credit him 
with it. Once again be it insisted, that the mystery of the 
Blessed Trinity asserts an absolute identity of nature and 
substance between the Three Persons? Where the substance of 
one is, there of necessity is the substance of the others. If, 
then, the substance of the Son and of the Holy Ghost is 


1 St. Athan. Contra Gent. § 42. 2 Lux Mundi, pp. 95, 96. 
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immanent, that of the Father must be also immanent; or if 
the substance of the Father is transcendent, that of the Son and 
of the Holy Spirit must be transcendent likewise. On this 
rock all the well-meant endeavours of Protestant and Anglican 
theologians to find in the doctrine of the Blessed Trinity an 
escape from their imagined difficulties in the concept of God 
must always split and founder. The doctrine can only be made 
seemingly available for their purposes by a virtual denial of the 
consubstantiality of the Three Persons, and this, as the early 
Trinitarian controversies demonstrated, is direct denial of the 
doctrine itself. 

Now let us go back a little and inquire whether the moving 
cause of this piece of theorizing is not unreal, whether after 
all God is immanent in the world. We will retain the 
definitions as they have been assigned above and apparently 
accepted’ by the essayist. By a God transcendent over the 
world we mean One whose substance is distinct, absolutely 
distinct, from the substance of the world. Not that this is the 
direct signification of the word. The word directly signifies the 
supreme exaltation of God who is set far above the world by 
the infinity of His Being. But distinctness from the world is 
implied in the term as a necessary condition of transcendence, 
and it is in virtue of this implication that it becomes antithetic 
to the term “immanent ;” for by an immanent God we under- 
stand a God who enters into the constitution of the world as a 
component element, whether of its substance, as is held by 
pantheism pure and simple, or of its course and energy, as is 
held by the higher pantheism. The terms thus defined, our 
first proposition is that God is not immanent in the world, and 
that the argument for immanence, so confidently advanced 
by Mr. Fiske and others, and so submissively accepted by 
Mr. Moore, is altogether valueless. Exception is taken to 
Paley’s celebrated watch argument, as resting on false analogy. 
This argument urges that as we gather the existence of an 
intelligent watchmaker from the order of parts in the watch, 
so ought we to gather the existence of an intelligent Maker 
of the universe from the far more marvellous order which 
pervades its arrangements and adaptations. But, it is replied, 
in the watch the order is impressed from without. A watch 
is a mechanism; it contains no internal ordering principle. 
On the other hand, it is precisely this which we find at least in 
that part of nature where teleology is most conspicuous, that 
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is to say, in the various organisms which constitute nature’s 
higher kingdoms. In each of these there is an internal principle 
which acts upon the environment by selection, assimilation, 
secretion, and other processes with an evident view to the 
ordered result. So then, in the watch, we postulate an external 
ordering principle, because there is none such within, but only 
a mechanical arrangement recognizable as the effect of an 
ordering principle. In natural organisms, on the contrary, we 
find not merely the effect of an ordering principle, but the 
ordering principle itself. We do not therefore need to seek the 
latter elsewhere. 

So far we have the rejoinder of Agnosticism against the 
argument of design. Here, however, comes in Cosmic Theism, 
or whatever designation Mr. Moore and his fellow-theorists like 
to adopt, and says, “True, but why not recognize the entire 
universe as an organism of which what, in common parlance, 
we call individual organisms, are only the component parts. 
Thus we shall have one all-pervading internal ordering principle, 
and this we can identify as God. By distinguishing between 
phenomena and the source whence phenomena proceed, we 
protect ourselves against the imputation of pantheism, and by 
resting on the doctrine of the Trinity, we can take over the 
glowing language in which the Fathers of the Church describe 
the all-pervading and ordering action of the Word in the world.” 

On the relevancy of this doctrine of the Trinity sufficient 
has been said, nor can we delay in order to point out how 
ineffectual is the endeavour to avoid pantheism by taking refuge 
in the doctrine of the relativity of knowledge. It will be enough 
for us to strike at the root and unmask the equivocation latent 
in the phrase, “internal ordering principle.” Most truly there 
is such a principle in each organism. That is a fact which 
we Catholics have ever maintained against the materialists, 
who would resolve all organisms into mechanisms. But is the 
principle of life in plants and animals originative, or only 
executive, of order? in other words, is it blind or intelligent 
in its ordering, or rather ordered, activity ? This is the important 
point. The argument from design proceeds from the axiom 
that order implies intelligence. This is especially the case 
with dynamic order, the order among combined agencies 
working towards a determinate object. For dynamic order is 
activity directed towards an end, and combining, controlling, 
and directing its own and its subordinate agencies in such 
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wise that the determinate end may be reached. Activity like 
this involves action of the end upon the agent, and this is 
only conceivable so far forth as the agent is endowed with 
intelligence, and can take the idea to be realized into his mind 
as a pattern for his industry to follow. Thus in intelligence all 
order, to say the least all dynamic order, must originate. But 
having originated in this manner, its course may be continued 
through the aid of non-intelligent subordinate agencies. If 
the intelligent designer is unable to do more than impress 
his order from without in a mechanical manner, then only 
mechanisms will result from his industry. If he can do more, 
and can make an organism, a plant, or an animal, or even 
go higher, there is no inconceivability in this. All required 
is that he should have the needful power. 

Thus the rational course of inference for us to pursue when 
confronted with nature is as follows. Certainly there is order 
everywhere, and at the root of order there must be mind: that is 
to. say, not the ordered activity of life only, but the ordering 
activity of intelligent life. Where is it, then? Not within the 
organisms, for this would mean that these think. Now nobody 
was ever so foolish as to suppose that plants think, nobody was 
ever so foolish as to suppose that animals, though they may im- 
agine them (untruly) to think a little; think out and intelligently 
originate the complicated combined processes by which their 
nature is evolved. Nobody supposes this even of man. Although 
man is intelligent, and has impressed his intelligence on the 
world in many and marvellous forms, no one was ever mad 
enough to imagine that human intelligence gave birth and 
direction to the laws and agencies out of whose operation man’s 
own being and that of the cosmos issues. There must then 
be another and a grander intelligence behind, from which all 
these orderly processes proceed as effects from their pro- 
portionate cause. When the course of inference has reached 
this point, it must be continued by combination of the idea of 
intelligence wita that of self-existence, and analysis of the 
requirements of the latter. This leads us to ascribe to God 
attributes quite incompatible with any pantheistic explanation 
of His being, incompatible even with the higher pantheism 
which ascribes to Him “the eternal energy of the natural 
world.” It leads us to deny of God anything that can 
be philosophically called immanence, although at the same 
time it also leads us to ascribe to Him omnipresence and 
“concursus.” 
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To this latter let us now come, for it supplies the element 
which strikes at the root of what Mr. Moore calls the deistic 
conception of transcendence, and contains all that is dimly and 
hazily aspired after by those who are so attracted to the 
doctrine of a Divine immanence. It is most surprising that 
throughout all his essay Mr. Moore should not even whisper 
the name of this Divine operation in the world, seeing how it 
has ever been maintained as a most cherished integral part of 
the Christian conception. 

In creation—we are now speaking the language of Catholic 
theology—expounding, not proving—God is the Causa in esse, 
not the Causa in fieri, the Cause and support of demg, not of 
becoming only. A cause of becoming is illustrated in the push 
imparted by the cue to the billiard ball. It causes to commence 
the motion which, when once commenced, is sustained in its 
being without further dependence on the cue. The table, on 
the other hand, may be taken to illustrate a cause of being. 
It sustains the ball and keeps it from falling to the ground, 
and it does this, and must do this, continuously. Take the 
table away from under, and, unless some equivalent support is 
substituted, the ball drops. When God creates, He first sets 
the created thing in existence, but its existence is as much 
dependent on Him for every subsequent moment of its duration, 
as for the first. Let the Creator at any moment withdraw His 
hand from the creature, and the latter drops back at once into 
its original nothingness. Not that He must be continuously 
re-creating, but that He must continue the same sustaining 
action which, in reference to the first moment of existence, is 
called creation, and to the subsequent moments is called 
conservation. Nor is even this enough. To the creature, as 
a part of its being, God communicates a certain power to act, 
and we may remark by the way that this is all that is meant by 
the term “second causes.” To say that there are “ second causes” 
by the side of God, who is the “first cause,” is merely to say 
that created substances have their own proper powers of acting, 
and are not merely passive entities. God, then, communicates the 
power to act, but here also He must be a Cause zm esse, not only 
in fier?, of being, not only of becoming. He must continue the 
power, He must apply and sustain it in its every exercise of 
activity. This is what is meant by the Divine “concursus” 
or “concurrence” with the activity of created natures. Through 
this God acts in each action of His creatures, and is the First 
Cause, while they are the second causes. Through this is sound 
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philosophy, equally with devout contemplation, able to recog- 
nize His hand, His working hand, everywhere in the course of 
nature—in the blowing of the wind, in the springing up of the 
plant, in the marvels of the relational life in animals, and in 
the far grander marvels of the ever-expanding intelligent life 
in man. Through this is an effectual blow dealt at the absurd 
deistic theory that creation must needs limit and contract the 
previously all-pervading Divine presence and influence; and 
through this does the counter truth, that God must be present 
to every place and active in every action, receive in creation 
a conspicuous illustration. 

Immanence in the usual philosophical sense not being 
attributable to God, and immanence, in the mitigated sense 
of presence to the world and intimate participation by way of 
“concurrence” in its every process, not offering even a prima 
facie incompatibility with the truth of the Divine transcendence, 
no antagonism remains to need the doctrine of the Blessed 
Trinity as a means of reconciliation. Here, then, we might 
stop. There is, however, a further difficulty, to solve which 
the doctrine of the Blessed Trinity is sometimes invoked, and 
for the sake of completeness we ought to say one word about it, 
although the foundation on which it rests has already been 
undermined. It seems to float in an- undefined way before the 
essayist’s mind, although it finds no distinct statement in his 
pages. Only through the doctrine of the Trinity, it is urged, 
can we understand how God is independent of all external 
to Himself, and completely self-sufficing ; only through this 
doctrine, therefore, can we realize that creation is creation, 
the outcome of no internal natural compulsion, but of the free 
exercise of will. The idea is that a uni-personal God must 
needs be also without life, without thought, and without the 
liberty of will which ensues on thought; in which case all 
His action would be under the constraint of necessity, and we 
should have to regard creation as the outcome of this internal 
necessity, and consequently as a requisite complement of the 
Divine being. The invalidity of this line of inference has 
already been in great part explained. It has been shown that 
we have no certain grounds in reason for inferring the necessity 
of a duality in the Divine thought, and the explanation given 
may be extended on the same lines to the case of Divine 
volition, and show that we have no certain grounds in reason 
for inferring the necessity of an object of volition external to 
the Divine Nature itself. On the other hand, the ordinary 
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arguments by which we prove to ourselves independently of 
revelation the existence and certain of the attributes of God, 
do most distinctly entitle us to ascribe to Him life, and 
thought, and free-will, since these, considered in their essential 
nature and severed from the attendant imperfections with which 
they appear in man, are pure and absolute perfections. Now 
this basis once attained, we have all the ground we need for 
inferring that creation is creation, the outcome not of any im- 
perative necessity of the Divine Nature, but of the free exercise 
of the Divine will: that it does not purport to add anything to 
the sum of the intrinsic Divine perfection, which being infinite is 
incapable of augmentation, but provides a decorous object for 
the exercise of the Divine liberty, which without being con- 
strained to it may nevertheless suitably choose to display its 
activity on some form of external manifestation of the Divine 
goodness. 

In conclusion it will be well to repeat and to add to the 
warning already given in our previous article on this subject. 
We have maintained that there are no perceived antagonisms of 
thought in the doctrine of God, as reached by natural reasoning, 
which imperatively demand the mystery of the Blessed Trinity 
as the sole means of fusing them into harmony. Were it other- 
wise, the doctrine of Trinity would be attainable by reason, and 
would cease to be a mystery, and in fact, although those whom 
we are opposing deprecate in words the wish to demonstrate the 
doctrine, they do nevertheless in fact attempt as much in bringing 
forward the arguments we have been considering. However, 
although strenuously contending that the doctrine is not needed 
to preserve theological thought from self-destruction, we allow 
and maintain two things concerning this great mystery. We 
allow and maintain, first of all, that since the mystery is a 
truth, it follows that Tri-unity is, in fact, though unknown to 
man till he learns it through revelation, an ontological necessity 
of the Divine Nature—that is, of infinite being. In other words, 
when Canon Aubrey Moore contends that a Personal God cannot 
be a uni-personal God, and that infinite life, thought, and love, 
involve some sort of internal plurality in the infinite being who 
lives, thinks, and loves, he is contending for what is, 2 fact,a 
most certain ontological truth. This much we cordially admit. 
Where he is wrong is in contending that this truth is not only, 
in fact, an objective truth, but also one to the recognition of 
which we are led in due course by the logical exercise of our 
natural reason. Natural reason can neither lead us to this 
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doctrine, nor even to the knowledge that we require the doctrine 
to impart harmony to our rational conclusions. And we must 
add, as indeed we have already shown, in regard to the second 
difficulty with which Canon Moore has engaged our attention, 
the difficulty about the coexistence of Divine immanence and 
Divine transcendence, that the doctrine of the Blessed Trinity 
does not even contribute as an actual ontological truth to 
explain the asserted coexistence of these two Divine attributes. 
Between Divine transcendence and that sound conception of 
Divine immanence, which, as we have seen, is reducible to 
omnipresence, conservation, and concurrence, there is no oppo- 
sition whatever, whether real or perceived ; and, on the other 
hand, since the doctrine of the Blessed Trinity involves the 
doctrine: of circumincession, or coinherence, that is, of the com- 
plete mutual presence of each Divine Person to the Others, arising 
out of the identity of the nature which They share, it is most 
unorthodox to gather from the distinction of the Persons any 
mode by which one Person could become responsible for the 
immanence and another for the transcendence. The second 
thing in reference to the doctrine of the Blessed Trinity which 
we must be understood to allow and maintain most strenuously, 
is that this doctrine, when once it has been received from the 
Christian revelation, imparts to the contemplation of created 
nature a grander interest, a more dazzling glory. Natural 
reasoning tells us that the order and course of nature is the 
impress of the thought of God, and then follows this revelation 
of the Trinity, declaring to us that the thought of God is the 
Personal Word of God, and that accordingly in contemplating 
nature we are in a true and a full sense contemplating this 
Word of God. It is in this sense that we must take language 
like that already transcribed as quoted by Canon Moore from 
St. Athanasius. 

“He the Wisdom of God, holds the universe like a lute, and 
keeps all things in earth and air and heaven in tune together. 
He it is who binding all with each, and ordering all things of 
His will and pleasure, produces the perfect unity of nature, and 
the harmonious reign of law. While He abides unmoved for ever 
with the Father, He yet moves all things by His own appoint- 
ment according to the Father’s will.” 


S. F. S. 
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FATHER RICHARD DE LA FIELD (continued). 


On St. Patrick’s eve, 1604, Father Holywood landed in 
Ireland as successor of Father De la Field in the government 
of the Irish Mission, S.J. In the last week of Lent he reached 
the town (of Clonmel?) where Fathers Leinick and Murony 
were staying, and was soon joined by Father De la Field 
and by Fathers Wall and O’Kearney, two distinguished Jesuits, 
who had recently come to labour in this country, and were 
destined to render signal service to the cause of religion. Father 
De la Field informed the new Superior that he had not received 
a single letter from the General for more than five years. 

In June, 1604, the house in which Father De la Field lodged 
was attacked by the pest which then raged in and around 
Dublin; but he and his brethren had more formidable foes 
than the pest. The Lord President and Council of Munster 
did “strictly command that all Jesuits do, before the 30th of 
September, depart and forsake any manner of residence within 
the province, and so to continue for the space of seven years ; 
and what person soever shall receive or relieve any of them 
shall suffer imprisonment during His Majesty’s pleasure, and 
forfeit for every such offence, as often as committed, £40, the 
one half to the informer, the other to His Majesty’s use. And 
whoever shall bring unto the Lord President and Council the 
bodies of any such shall immediately receive a reward of £40 
for every Jesuit, and for every seminary £6 3s. 4d, and for 
every Massing priest, £5.” And the Lord Deputy and Council 
of Ireland report that “few of the best houses of the Pale are 
free from relieving and receiving the Jesuits, seminaries, friars, 
and priests. The Council suggest a Proclamation from His 
Majesty for the expulsion of the Jesuits, &c., and for the 
punishment with severe penalties all their relievers and abettors, 


1 Hibernia Ignatiana, p. 122, They must have been intercepted by the English, 
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whatsoever they be. The Jesuits scoff daily and insolently 
at the ignorance of the Protestant bishops. As by a statute 
of the 27th of Elizabeth ‘it should not be lawful to or for any 
Jesuits born within any English dominions to come into or 
remain in any part of His Highness’ dominions under pain that 
every such offence shall be taken as high treason,’ Chief 
Justice Saxey advised the Privy Council at Dublin that this 
statute might take hold of the Jesuits in Ireland, and that they 
might be apprehended, and sent te England for trial; but 

an Irishman of the Council gave as his opinion that the words, 
' ¢Her Majesty’s dominions, extended only to England and 
Wales.”? 

On January 29, 1605, Father De la Field was somewhat 
better in- health, and after having been confined to bed for 
three or four months he was able to go out on business at the 
end of February, but was supposed to be threatened with 
consumption ; he was still under the doctor’s care in June. 

On October 21, 1605, Father Garnet writes to Father 
Parsons: “I have a letter from Field the Journeyman? in Ireland 
who telleth me that there was a very severe proclamation 
against all ecclesiastical persons, and a general command for 
going to church, with a solemn protestation that the King 
never promised nor meant to promisé toleration. The Judges 
openly protest that the King now will have blood, that he 
hitherto stroked the Papists, but now will strike. I pray you 
to speak to Claude® to grant them or obtain for them the same 
faculties as we have here, for so he earnestly desireth and is 
scrupulous.” 

Father Holywood writes to the General that in 1605, though 
constantly ill, De le Field preached some sermons at Dublin 
in the beginning of the year, and also at the end, as the citizens 
were urged with dire threats to go to the churches of the 
Parliamentarians. He got together as many of the inhabitants 
as he could, and taking for his text, “Give to Casar what 
belongs to Czsar, and to God what belongs to God,” he 
explained its meaning to them, and instructed them fully on 
the manner in which they should bear themselves in presence 
of the Judges. He did this with such effect, that to him in 
some measure is to be attributed the fact that the people 


1 Saxey to Cecil, Calendar of State Papers, Ireland, 1604. 
2 J.e. the Jesuit. 3 Father General. 
* Account of the Gunpowder Plot. By Vindicator, p. 63. 
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of Dublin behaved so well, and could not, by threats, imprison- 
ment, confiscation of property, and other vexations, be prevailed 
on to betray the faith. As the first and greatest fury of this 
persecution broke over Dublin, Father De la Filde, in order 
to confirm the citizens in the faith, and to protect the common 
people from being harassed by the Protestant ministers, 
endeavoured with much trouble, and with the best results, 
to get the country gentlemen who lived scattered through the 
country to come together to the capital and stand up for their 
religion. They did so, and drew up a remonstrance to the 
Lord Deputy, in which they stated that the King had been 
turned against them by false accusations, and that nothing 
would induce them to abandon their ancient faith. This 
determined attitude of the gentlemen of the Pale, who acted 
by the advice of Father De la Field, brought down severe 
reprimands on all, and imprisonment to some ; but it gave heart 
to the Catholics of Dublin, and to a great extent weakened the 
force of the assault made on their faith. 

At the end of Father Holywood’s letter he appends a list 
of some of those who were imprisoned for their adherence to 
the Catholic faith, As it was written in English, an Italian 
of that time, not understanding what it was about, described 
the list as Carmina Hibernica, or Irish verses! The postscript 
reads thus, “Citizens of Dublin, Mr. Walter Sedgrave, John 
Shelton, James Bedlowe, Thomas Plunket, Kennedy, Stephens, 
Tornor, Kearrol, &c. These and others were first commanded 
to go to church by proclamation ; again by special command- 
ment ; last, upon their duty of allegiance under the broad seal, 
and therefore examined in the Star Chamber, fined and com- 
mitted for contempt. Noblemen and gentlemen of the country 
committed: L. Gormanston, L. Lowth (as I hear), Sir Patrick 
Barnwall (close prisoner), Sir James Dillon, John Finglas, 
Richard Netirville and Henry Burnel (both committed to their 
homes only by reason of their age), these were committed for 
putting in of a petition.” ? 

On the 6th of May, 1606, Father Holywood writes that 
Father R. Field died on the 21st of February, and that on 
the 26th Field’s friend, the Rev. Robert Lalor, Vicar-General 
of Dublin, was captured and imprisoned, and that a good priest 
named Bernard Kearolan was hanged on Good Friday without 
any form of judgment. On the 29th of June, Father Holywood 


1 Hibernia Ignatiana, p. 176; MSS, Anglia, 1590—1615, in Roman Archives, S.J. 
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writes again:! “Our dearest Richard of happy memory, whose 
loss I now feel very much, was a man of perfect obedience, 
and so dear to those with whom he lived that I doubt if 
they would have mourned more over the loss of their parents 
than they did for him. There is nothing wonderful in this, 
as love wins affection, and certainly when he was expiring 
I saw he was more solicitous for that family than for himself. 
God grant us the same charity !”? 

For seven years Father De la Field had lived and laboured 
in Dublin and the neighbouring counties, instructing and 
exhorting the Catholics, administering the sacraments, and 
especially, as he tells us himself, in confirming the citizens in 
their religion. According to Father Holywood, he was the 
guiding spirit and organizer of that brave and heroic stand which 
they made for the old faith in 1605. Though very ill during 
that last year of his life, he got out of his sick-bed, assembled 
the chief citizens, and explained to them their duty of resist- 
ance to the inroad of heresy ; then he went among the country 
gentlemen and nobles, and got them to give their countenance 
and help to the citizens of Dublin. 

How great his success was, and how determined and heroic 
was the stand made by Catholic Dublin, we may gauge from 
the dash and doggedness of the well-planned onslaught made 
by all the forces of heresy in that one year of coercion. There 
is a brief account of it, which I give from the Lzfe and Letters 
of Father FitzSimon. 


Sundry complaintive letters of affiicted Catholics, declaring the severity of 
divers late proclamations ; as, of the speedy banishment of all priests ; 
of death to them and their receivers, if any remained; of the oath of 
allegiance; ransacking of pursuivants; and of utter ruin to any 
professing the Catholic Religion. Written in the year 1607, to Father 
Henry FitzSimon, S./. 

Presupposing your compassionate disposition, Reverend Father, we 
certify your Reverence, that shortly after your departure, namely, the 
28th of September, 1605, were published (without all allowance of any 
Parliament to that effect) sundry proclamations of speedy banishment to 
all priests, of death to them and to their receivers (whereby many priests 
abandoned us, and many of us eschewed them), if any remained, and of 
utter ruin to any professing himself a Catholic by any duty or fact of his 


1 Father Holywood’s letter to Father General of May 6, 1606, p. 376, MSS. 
‘* Anglia 1590—1615,” in Roman Archives, S.J. 
* Hibernia Jgnatiana, pp. 176—207. 
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profession whatsoever. By which their severity towards us, finding in 
them an opinion of it to be a niceness and inconsideration in us to feel 
any oppression, much more to complain thereof, we are hardened to 
tolerate their greatest violence as we best may, and for our further 
constancy desirous to have your fatherly directions. 

Ministers by whom these proclamations were urged against us, con- 
verted all their pulpit railing against the magistrates, that now, having 
the sword in their hands, they did not destroy us. Promoters also 
pretended all forwardness to persecute us. All unthrifts, bankrupts, 
drunkards, whoremasters, and scurf of the kingdom, offered themselves 
to be earnest spies, zealous accusers, adventurous assaulters of us. 
Neither did R. S., a gentleman of your acquaintance (after consuming 
his whole estate in gaming and disorder), disdain to fulfil base offices 
against us. 

During their preparations continual threats were blundered abroad, 
that Papistry was now with all speed to be abolished ; that the Gospel 
was to be established ; that every one, maugre his profession, should 
come to church, &c. Churches were repaired upon such assurance. 
Ministers and their wives and children, as also promoters and catchpolls, 
took upon them higher looks, and furnished themselves with unwonted 
apparel and other provision, in confidence of their increased revenues. 
Whatscever we had, either land, or house, or horse, or jewel, &c., they 
eyed and predestinated to themselves, either by way of fine, or bribe, or 
mortgage. 

Although their doctrine to every one is known to be uncertain, even 
among themselves, and although they are in continual discords; yet 
they strive to enforce us to renounce our belief, they propounding no 
other belief out of controversy among themselves, which we might safely 
profess for every part thereof. 

To proceed with more dreadful ostentation, nothing was omitted 
that might seem convenient to terrify timorous minds. Many commis- 
sioners, and not a few of them of the basest sort, were appointed ; 
martial law was established, and marshals with companies of horsemen 
were ordained to scour the country, to make away priests and “ rogues.” 
It was death to travel from place to place without passports. By this 
course, as every marshal might, so many did, for revenge and malice, 
put divers, without all form or process, to death. Another lawless dis- 
order was by searchings. Doors, chests, cupboards were broken and 
rifled, and houses ransacked like a fort won by conquest. It was 
the sport of searchers to behold the tears of householders, the trembling 
of all the family, and to hear the screechings of women and children. 
Small boxes and caskets have been searched for priests ; all that came 
into their nets was fish; our jewels, for being Agnus Deis; our silver 
bowls, for being chalices ; our best attire, for being church ornaments. 

A third disorder was by fines in several courts. Some in one day 
were compelled to feed the greediness of officers of four divers courts. 
And our refusing the oath of allegiance (as for it of the supremacy, to 
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satisfy the Puritans it is suppressed), is made a matter of the Star 
Chamber. These fines are unmeasurable to our qualities. Yet if we 
consent not suddenly to satisfy them, first they clap us up into prisons, 
and then they themselves, in all tumultuous manner, resort to our 
houses, take notice of all our substance, valuing everything at a ridi- 
culous rate, to all, but to them that are entitled in the goods ; and of all 
together—gold, merchandize, corn, household-stuff, evidences, apparel 
—they make up their fine (if it exceed not all the means of the party), 
conveying away as serveth their own turns, and intending to return by 
some pretext or other, if there remain anything to their advantage. 

Infinite are the affronts that we sustain. If we walk abroad, or 
frequent our neighbours, we are taxed to be too public or popular; if 
we be retired and private at home, we are censured to plot secret 
machinations ; if we be of cheerful countenance, we are calumniated 
to be fed with foreign hopes ; if we be mournful, we are condemned to 
be malcontents; if we be frugal and sparing, we are misdeemed to 
detest their conversation; if we be lavish, we are maligned for our 
abundance ; if any malign and molest us, he is zealous ; if any condole 
or compassionate our calamities, he is dangerous ; if any would frustrate 
our claims, debts, or other rights, it commonly sufficeth that we be 
recusants. 

They through God’s mercy not being able to pervert any one of us 
of any account to their profession, they, at least for their own profit, 
can invert, and accommodate their profession to our further incumbrance ; 
for, besides imprisonment, fines, bribes exacted in general, they extort 
twelve pence for every one of competent age that is absent from their 
churches on Sundays or holidays. Now, the holidays, which before 
they could not abide that God might be glorified by and in them, they 
urge now to be observed, that themselves might be advanced by them. 

Of the few that have shrunken in this trial, either by God’s judgment, 
or by some other secret, they are little respected and less advanced to 
the adverse party. And in themselves so great a remorse is observed, 
that neither in countenance, nor in heart, can they be comfortable— 
whereby very many have taken occasion to remain more settledly in 
their profession. 

We cannot conceive by what means it happens, but true we find it, 
that such is the deceit of our impugners, as they preoccupy so the ears 
of His Majesty, that our informations, our agents, and our sufferance 
cannot attain to his knowledge. Neither are any found that dare repair 
to declare our calamities to him, our former agents being imprisoned, 
and not daring to avouch the answer that His Majesty gave unto us 
upon our suit of indemnity for our being Catholics ; which was (say they) 
that we should not be molested (if we would be loyal) for our ancient 
unviolated profession. We are assured manifoldly, that neither His 
Majesty alloweth the hundredth part of our vexation, nor his Deputy or 
the chief of his Council; but only that it is inflicted by hungry upstarts 
(and in particular by the President of Munster, the Chief Justice, &c.), 
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who as they impiously molest us, so they slanderously suggest by all 
likelihood all misconceits against us, and, as we said before, thereby 
prevent all our declarations of their persecuting us, that either they 
are not heard, or at least not believed. 

Their intelligence in preaching is redoubled, but to their small profit, 
for ordinarily in every sermon, by some one thing or other, they con- 
demn some part of their former profession. So that for one that 
commendeth any sermon, three of themselves do discommend it. 
Truly among us they were never less esteemed or in less possibility to 
purchase any to their religion, they are so impious toward God and 
dishonest toward man; insomuch as all most honest do loath to 
converse with them—their words from their thoughts, and their works 
from theif words being always repugnant. 

They have lately, as it seems, fallen in dislike with their oath of 
supremacy, for which so much blood was shed and so many Catholics 
impoverished : and now they have made a new oath, full of vehement 
and dreadful words, such as, “I do from heart abhor, detest, and 
abjure,” &c., and that oath also is suddenly exchanged into another, 
indeed of more temperate style, but we know not if of different 
substance. 

These oaths they urge us to swear, our loyalty and subjection being 
never violated, and we intending never to violate them, and having 
besides occasion not to swear any of their oaths, considering that the 
very correction of them in so short a space doth argue a condemnation 
of the former by the latter, and consequently of them that had sworn 
the former, as also may shortly happen towards the latter.! 


Such was the galling coercion of the Catholics in the year 
1605, and such was their unconquerable constancy. This 
steadfastness in the faith was attributed by all to St. Patrick’s 
protection over his people and to God’s promise to our Apostle 
that his people would never fall away. But among those who 
visibly helped the faithful to show this bold and determined front 
was first Father De la Field, who by his instructions, exhorta- 
tions, influence and organization, brought the wealthy citizens 
and the country-gentlemen into line with the population of 
the cities and towns. So we are told by Father Holywood, 
whereas James the First attributed the stubbornness of the 
Papists to “that Holywood” himself. But we believe that 
they were powerfully seconded by, or were seconding Dr. Lalor, 
Vicar-General of Dublin, to whom Father De la Field was a 
bosom friend and a trusted counsellor. If the Jesuit had lived 
a year or two longer he would no doubt have shared the fate 
of his friend, and added another name to the list of Irish 
1 Life and Letters of Father FitzSimon, pp. 1, 5) 9, 13) 15, 21, 23, 26, 29, 33, 34+ 
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martyrs ; as it was, he was the first Irish Jesuit that in the 
space of forty-six years died in Ireland on his bed and not 
in exile or on the scaffold. A year after Father De la Field’s 
death, the English Attorney-General, Sir John Davis, writes : 

“To Cecil, July 1, 1607. The priest Lalor is attainted, 
and sundry gentlemen of the Pale, having maintained him, 
have incurred the danger of przemunire. Besides, he obtained 
such influence that he was, and yet is, a feoffee of trust to 
divers lords and gentlemen of all their lands of inheritance, 
all which are forfeited to the Crown by his attainder. Among 
the rest he is feoffee of the greatest part of the lands of the 
earldom of Kildare and of the barony of Delvin.” He was 
accordingly hanged, drawn, and quartered. The Lords in 
presence of the attitude of the Catholics recommend prudence, 
and on the 21st of July, direct the Deputy to take special care 
for preserving the good affection of the towns, the inhabitants 
whereof are the chief complainants of vigour used by extreme 
fines and imprisonment; yet they are those whose conformity 
must be chiefly endeavoured, because the country round look 
upon them for example in every kind, and their loyalty, which 
continued steadfast in the time of the rebellion, assisted by the 
Spanish forces, makes them fit to be the better cherished. 
July 22, the Lords wish the Deputy to rectify a little the strong 
discontent of the towns and others, now boiling in their hearts 
by reason of the President’s over-sudden courses. 

August the 4th, the Lord Deputy writes to the Privy 
Council in England, that he intended to visit Munster, as the 
Lords of the Council had advised some relaxation, &c., from 
complaints of the President’s severity and the under-officers’ 
extortions. Many of the merchants, too, and other inhabitants 
of the corporate towns, terrified, as they pretended, with his 
course of proceeding, gave over their trades, and betook 
themselves to the country, openly professing that they would 
abandon their traffic beyond the seas rather than the President 
should be benefited by the impost on wines, and that they 
would incur any infliction of the law rather than he should 
gain any glory in the work which he intended . . . this sort 
of people will never be made, no, nor will be fit, to receive 
instruction, zw¢thout the bridle and the spur. The fines imposed 
in Munster by the President amounted to £7,000 [or about 
£70,000 of our money.—E. H.]. 

May I be permitted to end this sketch of Father De la Field 
by a protest against the methods of the Englishmen who for 
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the last three hundred years have kindly undertaken to write 
or work up our history for us. I mean in a future paper to 
defend the Blessed Edmund Campion, who was the first of 
them in point of time and the best of them in character. I 
will now offer a few not uncalled-for remarks on the last and 
by no means the worst of them, Mr. Walpole, whose book, 
The Kingdom of Ireland, teems with inaccuracies which, I am 
very sure, are not wilful. His thirteenth chapter regards 
Father De la Field’s times, and is felicitously headed, “The 
Introduction of English Ideas.” It contains a great many true 
things, but also many that are untrue, and which I take the 
liberty of italicizing and refuting. He gives this picture of 
the period: “The power of the Irish was completely broken 
by the process of starvation. The system pursued both in 
the south and in the north of destroying the crops removed 
the whole source of sustenance on which the mass of the 
people depended. Elizabeth’s practice of debasing the coin 
had doubled or trebled the price of every purchasable article. 
A fatal pestilence had followed upon famine; the people of 
Ulster died of hunger by thousands. . . . Mountjoy and Carew 
were determined to do their business thoroughly. They did 
so in the only way in which they could hope to succeed, .. . 
scouring the intervening country with small parties of horse 
and foot, burning the huts, driving the cattle, and utterly 
laying waste every patch of cultivation. ... The poor churls 
were in a miserable condition ; they lived how they could and 
where they could; they commonly went stark naked, even the 
women. 

“Into this battered, ruined, famine-wasted, plague-stricken 
inheritance came James the Sixth of Scotland in 1603. He 
had coquetted considerably with the Roman Catholic party 
both at home and abroad prior to the Queen’s decease, and 
this had raised hopes in the Romanists of Ireland that the old 
forms of Religion would be restored. In this they were 
grievously mistaken. ... A royal proclamation was issued to 
the effect that no tolerance to the Roman Catholic religion 
would be given, that all Jesuits and Romish priests should 
quit the country, and that the penal clauses of the Act of 
Uniformity would be strictly enforced. 

“There ts no doubt that at this time great numbers of English, 
Trish, and Spanish Jesuits had openly swarmed over into Ireland 
Srom the Continent as they had at the risk of their lives secretly 
invaded England from Douay and St. Omer. They had taken 
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a most active part in the recent wars, many of them even fighting 
desperately tn the field. The Pope, too, had organized a complete 
Roman Catholic Hierarchy, regularly appointing, as vacancies fell, 
archbishops and suffragans to all the Irish sees. Still, though 
many Jesuits and friars had been hanged, there had been as yet 
no general persecution of the laity. Numbers of Irish Roman 
Catholics had fought in Mountjoy’s army ; and all the English 
Pale, though Roman Catholics to a man, were strictly loyal. 
Sir Arthur Chichester, the Lord Deputy, was a man of strict 
Puritan tendencies, and determined to act rigorously on the 
proclamation. Accordingly, sixteen of the aldermen and chief 
citizens of Dublin were ordered to attend Divine Service in 
Christchurch, and, on their not appearing, were heavily fined 
and flung into prison by order of the Castle Chamber. The 
Roman Catholic peers and gentry petitioned the King, but the 
instigators of this movement were imprisoned, and Sir Patrick 
Barnwell sent into England and confined in the Tower. The 
taking of the Oath of Supremacy was enforced on all persons 
called to fill any office, civil or military, ... the penalty of 
twelve pence for not attending church on every Sunday and 
holiday was sternly exacted by the Lord Deputy in Meath 
and Westmeath, in King’s and Queen’s counties, and by the 
presidential courts in the towns of Munster and Connaught. 
In England legislation had formed habits which had resulted 
in a general change of faith. The Irish Government fondly 
imagined that they could effect the same thing in Ireland. 
King James greatly increased the endowments of Trinity 
College. He very wisely had the Bible and the Liturgy translated 
znto Irish, and copies of the same were supplied to the parish 
churches. But unfortunately the parish clergy were English- 
men, ‘like the priests of Jeroboam taken from the basest of 
the people,’ who knew no Irish, and consequently could not 
make use of the books, and their flocks profited nothing, .. . 
and yet the Government wondered that the people clung to 
the friars upon the hillside.” ? 

Mr. Walpole has been manifoldly deceived by his English 
authorities. 1. James the First did not get the Bible or part 
of the Bible translated into Irish, for the Irish New Testament 
was printed up to the seventh chapter of St. Luke eight years 
before his accession, and the whole New Testament one year 
before that happy (?) event; the edition of 1602 is in the 
libraries of Trinity College, of the King’s Inns, and of St. Patrick’s. 
1 Walpole’s History of the Kingdom of Ireland, pp. 169—175. 
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2. No Spanish or English Jesuit came to Ireland “openly” 
or otherwise in the reign of King James, or indeed of Elizabeth, 
only one Spanish Jesuit had come, and that secretly, in the 
reign of Henry the Eighth. 

3. The various histories of the Society and Brother Foley’s 
Records of the English Province, and my Hibernia lgnatiana, 
in which the original official documents of those times have 
been printed, establish that beyond all doubt. This last work 
and the foregoing sketch of Father De la Field show that 
only two Irish Jesuits, Archer and FitzSimon, came to Ireland, 
and that secretly, in 1596, and FitzSimon was captured in 1599, 
and imprisoned for five years. Holywood was coming secretly 
in 1599, when he was arrested at Dover and imprisoned ; 
De la Field reached Ireland in 1599, was captured and im- 
prisoned, but escaped ; Brother Collins came and was hanged, 
drawn, and quartered ; Leinick and Murony came in 1601, Wall 
and O’Kearney in 1603, Holywood in 1604, and Wise in 1605. 
All these constantly petitioned Father General to send more 
workers into the vineyard ; but so few were sent that according 
to the Catalogue of Irish Jesuits of 1609, preserved in the 
Roman Archives, S.J., and printed at p. 228 of the Azbernia 
Ignatiana, there were only eighteen Jesuits in Ireland, while 
there were seventeen in Spain, thirteen in Portugal, twelve in 
Italy, six in Belgium, two in Upper Germany, two in France, 
one in Austria, and one in Paraguay. 

4. None of these Jesuits took an active part in the recent 
wars; we have seen this in the case of Brother Collins, and 
shall see it in the case of Father Archer, about whom alone 
could be the slightest ground of suspicion. We shall bring 
forward the hostile statements made about the latter to Fathers 
De la Field and Wise, which even if true, which we believe 
them not to be, would not show that of the Jesuits not any, 
much less “many, took an active part in the wars, even fighting 
desperately in the field.” 

5. What is said about the Hierarchy is not true, as may 
be seen by consulting Dr. Maziere Brady’s work on the Irish 
Episcopate. 

6. It is not a fact that many Jesuits were hanged; only 
one had that happiness at the period we are speaking of, 
and Father Holywood, in excusing the Irish portion of the 
Society for this, says to his General that it was not the 
fault of the Jesuits, but of the Irish gentry and people, who 
would not betray them as was done so often in England. 
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7. That the Irish people “commonly went naked, even the 
women,” is an abominable falsehood. The mendacious Fynes 
Morgeon says something like it; but Boulaye Le Gouz, who 
wrote an account of his tour in Ireland about 1641, says nothing 
of this, which would have struck him at once. Of course, when 
the Lord President Carew tells us that he and his soldiers 
“burned the houses and corn,” and that they marched south- 
wards “harassing the country and killing a// mankind that 
were found therein, . . . not leaving behind us man or beast, 
or corn, or cattle,” the poor people who escaped had little 
wool or anything else from which to manufacture covering 
for themselves. But the Jesuits, in all their confidential letters, 
never mention the nudity of the inhabitants, nor does the 
Blessed Edmuad Campion in his Graphic Historie of Ireland. 
Le Goyz says, “The Irish, whom the English call savages, 
have for their head-dress a little blue bonnet raised two fingers’ 
breadth in front, and behind covering the head and ears ; their 
doublet has a very long body, and four skirts; their breeches 
are a pantaloon of white frieze. For cloaks they have five or 
six yards of frieze drawn round the neck, the body, and 
over the head, and they never quit this mantle, either in 
sleeping, working, or eating. The generality of them have no 
shirts. The northern Irish have for their only dress a breeches 
and a covering for the back, without bonnet, shoes, or stockings ; 
the women of the north have a double rug girded round their 
middle and fastened to the throat; the girls of Ireland, even 
those living in the towns, have for their head-dress only a 
ribbon, and when married they have a napkin on the head 
in the manner of the Egyptians; the body of their gowns 
comes only to their breasts, and when they are at work they 
gird their petticoats with their sash.” 

Sacchini, in his Hzstoria Soctetatis Jesu, tells us that Father 
Wolfe, Apostolic Nuncio, reported to Father General that he 
reached Cork on the 20th of January, 1561, and witnessed 
a most extraordinary spectacle. The people came to him from 
even sixty miles to get confession, they came in crowds, wth 
bare feet and covercd with only one garment—* Miranda specie 
inde usque ab 60 passuum millibus gregatim véros feminasque 
accurrere nudis pedibus uno tantum indusio tectos.”* 


1 Pacata Hibernia, pp. 189, 645, &c. * Hibernia Tgnatiana, p. 12. 


























The Abolition of Serfdom in Europe. 





1.—Frauce. 


IT seemed more convenient to trace the abolition of serfdom 
in the British Isles, where it disappeared long before it was 
abolished in other European countries. But, in order to follow 
out the subject with regard to the rest of Europe, we must 
retrace our steps and go back to the ninth century, and recall 
the condition of the serfs under Charlemagne and his successors.! 

We then saw how a serf, at any rate on the abbey lands, 
enjoyed much the same degree of comfort, and material and 
spiritual happiness, as a tenant farmer under a good landlord 
does at the present day. He could not be evicted from his 
holding, and he could appeal to custom for the maintenance 
of his privileges. But it must be confessed that much of his 
happiness depended upon the disposition of his lord. On the 
abbey lands and on the royal domains he was comparatively 
secure; but not so on the property of inferior and more 
capricious lords. The chartulary of the Abbey of St. Bertin 
traces the fortunes of that monastery from the year 648, when 
it was founded, to 1176. For a large portion of this period 
the abbey was governed by the Counts of Flanders. Baldwin 
the Second, in 915, sent a knight named Winemar, who attacked 
Bishop Folco, the Abbot, on his return from Rheims, pierced 
him with his lance, and killed him. Winemar was excom- 
municated, but Baldwin obtained possession of the abbey, and 
is styled, comes et abbas monasterit Sithiu. 

In 948, Arnulph, addas et comes, being a very pious man, 
restored the abbey to the government of religious, and King 
Lothaire, in 962, secured its possessions to the Abbot. But, 
from time to time, the records disclose a lamentable succession 
of disorders in the abbey, in consequence of the claims of the 
officers of the Counts of Flanders to have free quarters at 


1 See THE MonrtuH, February, 1890. Cartularium Sithense, pp. 135, 139. 
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the abbey, while collecting their lord’s dues.1 All sorts of 
abuses entered with this lay interference, to use the caustic 
expression of Abbot Simon, the privélegium was afterwards 
called the pravilegium, and the house of God became a sfelunca 
latronum. The serfs seem to have been crushed and demora- 
lized, under the frequent change of masters. 

Even at the best serfdom was, after all, only mitigated 
slavery. There were four chains of slavery which still bound 
the serf. The right of pursuit, by which he was bound to 
his lord’s property, and could be brought back and punished 
if he attempted to leave the territory. Secondly, he was taxable 
at the will of the lord, and might be set to do any work that 
was required of him. Thirdly, if he married without his lord’s 
permission either a free woman or the serf of another lord, 
he forfeited his tenure, or at least a part of it, without any 
compensation. Lastly, when he died, unless he had relations 
living in the same house with him, his personal property as 
well as his tenure reverted to his lord. Custom, especially 
on the Crown and Church lands, made these chains so light 
as to be hardly felt; but it is easy to see how they might 
become, in the hands of a tyrannical lord, the cause of infinite 
misery to his serfs. This partly explains how it came to pass 
that the clergy, who made little haste to emancipate their own 
serfs, were diligent in inculcating on princes and nobles the 
merit of emancipation. The Kings of France took the lead 
in the emancipations, although there are few instances during 
the tenth and eleventh centuries. 

From the twelfth century to the fifteenth, we meet with 
numerous royal charters of emancipation. The serfs of St. Denis 
were enfranchised in 1125, those of Orleans in 1180, of Auxerre in 
1223, of St. Germain in 1250; those of Pierrefonds and Chatenay 
by Queen Blanche in the same thirteenth century, and all the 
serfs in the royal domains on the 3rd of July, 1315, of Dauphiné 
in 1367, and part of Brittany in 1484. The serfs of the Duke of 
Burgundy were emancipated in the twelfth century. The serfs 
on the vast domains of the great Abbey of St. Germain des Prés 
were made free in the thirteenth century.* The motives of these 
emancipations are frequently expressed in the charters. When 
Louis the Seventh abolished serfdom in Orleans in 1180, he 
says he is “incited to this act by his royal piety and clemency, 


1 See op. cit. pp. 185, 190, 191. 2 Jbid. pp. 171, 283. 
3 Garsonnet, //¢stotre des locations perpetuelles, p. 488. 
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for the salvation of our soul, and those of our ancestors, and 
that of our son Philip.” In 1311, Charles of Valois emanci- 
pated the serfs of his county, because “the human race, which 
is formed in the image of our Lord, ought generally to be free 
by natural right,” and because he felt himself “ moved with pity, 
for the remedy and salvation of our own soul, and in considera- 
tion of humanity and the common profit.”!_ This last mentioned 
consideration doubtless, as in all human actions, had no small 
influence. Sometimes it is plainly stated, as by Hugh, Arch- 
bishop of Besangon, in a charter of emancipation, who gives 
several economical reasons, and adds: “ Those who are bound 
by mortmain neglect their work, saying that they are working 
for others, and therefore they spoil their holdings, and do 
not care for more than their own sojourn on it, whereas, if 
they were certain that it would remain to their heirs, they 
would labour and reclaim it with heartiness.”? In 1354, 
Guillaume Choiseul, in a charter to the inhabitants of Aigre- 
mont, and La Riviere, says that his serfs “left the houses to fall 
into ruins, and abandoned the country to withdraw into the 
free towns, which has much desolated our heart.” 

Another motive seems to have been the great lack of money 
that Kings and nobles experienced in the beginning of the 
fourteenth century. The decree of Louis the Tenth in 1315, 
did not set the serfs free for nothing, but offered them freedom 
for a price, which it was well known they could afford to give. 
But these emancipations were not always accepted with eager- 
ness. No sooner were some of the serfs set free, than they 
hastened to give themselves as serfs to the Church. The 
children of serfs and free women, who were free by the Frankish 
law, preferred the condition of their fathers to that of their 
mothers. The serfs of Pierrefonds, emancipated by Philip the 
Third, with the prohibition against their marrying serf wives 
under pain of returning to serfdom, lost no time in contravening 
the decree, and immediately applied to Parliament to ratify 
their return to their former state. The King was obliged 
to threaten to draft them into the army, and to levy a heavy 
war-tax upon them.* 

Another cause of emancipation was the rise of village 
communes. The pastors of the Church saw the country 


* Allard, Zsclaves, Serfs, &c., p. 246. 
2 Perreciot, Z’E£tat Civil des Personnes, &c. vol. iii. ; Preuves, n. 126, p. 251. 
> Allard, op. cit. p. 248. + Jbid. pp. 251—254. 
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constantly ravaged by the incessant wars of one prince or 
noble against another; which wars the royal authority was 
not powerful enough to repress; and in their Councils they 
prevailed upon the nobles to swear to keep the Peace of God, 
and not to molest clerics, monks, travellers, labourers, and 
women; and to keep the Truce of God, that is, not to fight 
from the Wednesday evening to the Monday morning of each 
week, or during Advent, Christmas, Lent, and Rogation week. 
In order to keep these pugnacious gentlemen to their word, 
large associations, formed of the whole male population of 
the locality, marched often under the leadership of the parish 
priest, to attack the castles of the nobles who violated the 
Peace or Truce. Louis the Fat found these village associations 
of great service to him in repressing the brigandage of turbulent 
nobles. But it is easy to see how rapidly a movement of this 
kind would swell far beyond the control of those who first 
set it in motion! The community of interest, the mecting 
together for common action and mutual defence, taught them 
the power which their numbers gave them, and this power 
enabled them to dictate terms to their lords in places where 
serfdom was most oppressive, and insist upon the customs of 
more favoured localities being introduced.? 

The Crusades, again, powerfully contributed towards the 
emancipation of the serfs. The brotherhood in arms which 
they conferred upon all who took part in them, and the 
readiness with which many a needy noble would sell to his 
serfs their freedom, alike tended in the same direction. In 
many cases, the lords were leaving their families in their 
castles, without any other protection than the fidelity and 
good-will of their tenants and serfs; and we read of more 
than one noble, on the eve of his departure, calling together 
all his dependents, and bidding them publicly to proclaim 
any grievances under which they might be suffering, in order 
that he might do them justice and make restitution, if need 


1 In 1358, when King John was a prisoner in England, after the Battle of Poictiers, 
the peasants in the neighbourhood of Paris broke out into open rebellion against the 
nobles. They stormed the castles, and slaughtered the nobles and their wives and 
children, with the most atrocious barbarity. The young Duchess of Orleans, with 
three hundred of the noblest ladies in France, were only rescued from the worst 
indignities, by the Captal de Buck, a commandant of the Black Prince, who with 
sixty knights defeated with great slaughter some six thousand of these ruffians, who 
had invested the city of Meaux, where the ladies had taken refuge. 

? Allard, op. cit. pp. 255—258. M. Allard quotes M. Semichon’s work, Za 
Paix et la Tréve de Dieu. 
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be, before setting out on the far-off expedition Thus in a 
variety of ways did the Crusades help forward the work of 
emancipation. 

To return to the subject of communities of serfs, especially 
in France, we find traces of them from a very early period. In 
the ninth century the Polyptiqgue of Irmino informs us that 
farms (sansz) were often cultivated by two, and sometimes 
three families, who lived together, and were called soczz, con- 
sortes, domus fraternitatis. Thus three families, nine persons in 
all, cultivated seventeen bonniers (about sixty acres) of land. 
Beaumanoir, in the thirteenth century, mentions similar societies. 
Masselin, in his Journal of the States General of 1484, speaks of 
a house in the village of Chuc, in the district of Caen, which 
contained ten families, comprising seventy persons, living 
together and working in common. 

This kind of life was found advantageous even for free 
peasants, but the benefit in the case of serfs, or mainmortables, 
was immense. The family thus constituted never died, no 
heriot, relief, or succession fine for decease could be exacted, 
and above all, the land did not revert to the lord. And thus 
was established the principle of customary right: “Serfs or 
mainmortables cannot leave property by will, and do not succeed 
to one another, unless so far as they live in common.”* These 
associations were not necessarily formed of persons united by 
the ties of blood, yet they naturally were often thus united, and 
formed a patriarchal household, a tribe. The loaf of bread is 
the natural type of such a society, and thus its members were 
ealled compant, that is, those who eat their bread together. Thus 
when they made up their minds to separate, the head of the 
company, according to the recognized custom, took a knife and 
divided a large loaf into several pieces, according to the divisions 
in the community.’ 

These associations elected a head, who with the advice of 
the elder members of the community, acted as their repre- 
sentative in buying and selling cattle, borrowing money, giving 
or accepting a lease, &c. It should be remarked that there is no 
trace of what are called communistic ideas in these primitive 
associations. Each one contributed his capital, his labour, and 
his skill, and the profits of the common labour formed a fund 
which belonged to the association. But, at the same time, each 


1 Sire de Joinville, Hist. de S. Louis, xxv. 2 Allard, op. cit. pp. 342, 343- 
% Jbid. p. 344. See Loisel, /ustitutions Coutumieres, i. 74. 
4 /bid. p. 346, from Troplong, Due Contrat de Société, Preface, p. Xxxv. 
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member preserved the proprietorship of the goods that he 
possessed before he entered the association. Moreover, each 
was bound individually to support his own personal expenses, 
such as giving his daughters their dowry. These daughters, 
though married outside the association, yet, provided they passed 
the first night of their married life under the common roof, 
preserved their rights in the association. For all others resi- 
dence was a necessary condition of remaining a member of the 
company. The advantages arising from this common labour 
and profit made many of these associations so prosperous, that 
they did not care to have their condition altered ; and thus, in 
Burgundy, many of them were found at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, still nominally szaznmortables, and better off 
than their enfranchised neighbours. In some communities of 
Auvergne, one part of the company employed themselves in 
cutlery, while the rest cultivated the land. The wages of the 
former were put into the common purse, while the association 
lived on the produce raised by the others.” 

It would, however, be a serious mistake to suppose that 
these circumstances which mitigated serfdom, and rendered the 
condition of these serfs better in many respects than that of 
free peasants, is a desirable thing in itself. It could hardly be 
expected that such disinterestedness and forgetfulness of self 
as were necessary for the perfect working out of associations of 
this kind could ordinarily prevail. The strong and the industrious 
would soon weary of labouring for the weak and indolent ; and 
these would be apt to get into the habit of depending on others, 
Hence divisions, discord, and ruin would ensue. It appears that 
these causes of disunion were increased by the introduction of 
strangers into the company by marriage. Besides, the crowding 
into one dwelling of several families injured both health and 
morals. The Abbe de Velard, in 1783, addressed a memorial 
to the Provincial Assembly of Berry, in which he said: “ The 
habit of common life favoured that of premature marriages, 
which are one of the chief causes of the feebleness and laziness 
of the women, and contribute much to the degradation of the 
human race in Berry.”* Still, in spite of these inconveniences, 
so strong was the attachment of the peasants in some parts of 
France to this common life, that some of these companies 
survived the Revolution, and M. Dupin, in 1840, visited a com- 


1 Allard, op. cit. p. 348. 
2 Jbid. p. 355, note from Dareste, Histoire des Classes Agricoles, p. 235. 
3 [bid. p. 358. 
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munity in a corner of Nivernais which had kept up its con- 
tinuous common life to the well-being and happiness of its 
members.! 

It should further be noticed that in France the v//anus was 
not a “serf,” in the same sense that he was in England in the 
thirteenth century. His dues, whether in money or labour, were 
fixed, whereas in England they were at the will of the lord ; in 
France, he could give testimony against his lord in a court of 
justice; in England, his evidence against his lord was not 
admissible. In France there was a vast variety in the degrees 
of serfdom, and there were numerous facilities for passing from 
the lower to the higher grades; and thus, while some of the 
remains of serfdom were to be found in that country even on 
the eve of the Great Revolution, yet in no country in Europe 
had the peasantry succeeded in gaining and retaining possession 
of so much freehold land as in France. This is remarked upon 
by De Tocqueville as one of the curious facts about the Revolu- 
tion.2 On the royal domains, Louis the Sixteenth abolished 
in 1779 the last remains of serfdom, the maznmorte. In 1772, 
the philippics of Voltaire called universal attention to the 
grievances of the serfs of the Canons of St. Claude. This was 
in France-Comté ; and it was precisely there and in Burgundy 
that the communities of serfs had prevailed to the greatest 
extent, and reduced serfdom to the lightest possible yoke. In 
Lorraine, when the remnant of serfdom was abolished there in 
1771, it was commuted for two bushels of rye annually, as a 
composition for all services Other instances may be found, 
but the outburst of the Revolution swept away every vestige of 
serfdom from the soil of France. 


1M. de Lavelaye, in his work on Property and its Primitive Forms, has an 
interesting chapter on the Family Communities among the Southern Sclavonic Races 
in Croatia and Servia, in which he shows that the Servian laws have avoided alike 
the English extreme of merging all memorial property into immense estates, and the 
French extreme of so subdividing property that the occupier cannot get a living from 
it. Whereas ‘‘ the Servian law, in maintaining family communities, makes every man 
the co-proprietor of the land which he cultivates, and preserves for improvements 
the space which they ought to have. Thanks to association, they unite the advantages 
of high farming and of small proprietorship.” This system is called the zaduega. 
(p. 214.) 

2 France before the Revolution, p. 30. (Eng. Edit.) 

3 Allard, op. cit. pp. 383—395. Perreciot, who wrote in 1786, states that one- 
third of the inhabitants of France-Comté were then mainmortables. See his work 
already quoted, ii. p. 119, note. 

4 Dareste, op. cit. p. 231. 
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FENELON, writing in 1705 to the Pope on the alarming spread 
of Jansenism, says: “Unless vigorous remedies are employed, 
there is no danger that the Church has not to fear. Never, 
even in the time of its most rapid dissemination, had Calvinism 
so many partisans and defenders.” After the condemnation 
by Inndcent the Tenth, in 1653, of the five propositions taken 
from the Augustinus of Cornelius Jansens, Bishop of Ypres, 
the admirers of the deceased prelate took this line of defence 
“The five propositions,” they said, “which the Pope has noted 
as heretical, are of course in a certain sense very much to be 
detested and deplored, and we do detest and deplore them 
in that sense; only we don’t believe that Cornelius Jansens 
propounded them in that sense, and we still look upon the 
Augustinus as a sound and orthodox work.” In other words, 
they admitted the competence of the Pope as a judge of heresy ; 
but they denied his competence to pronounce upon what theo- 
logians call the dogmatic fact of heresy being found in this or 
that particular book ; just as if you were to commend a physician 
as a rare toxicologist ; only—you went on to say—he never 
could tell any man whether this particular mixture would 
poison him, if he took it, or not. To put an end to such a 
stultification of Papal Infallibility, Alexander the Seventh, in 
1664, commanded subscription to a formula, which ran thus: 
“T sincerely reject and condemn the five propositions taken 
from the book of Cornelius Jansens, named Augustinus, and 
that in the sense intended by the same author, and as the Holy 
See has condemned them.” 

The next subterfuge of the Jansenists remained for Clement 
the Eleventh to deal with. They pretended that due obedience 
to the Pontiff did not oblige any one in his inward mind to 
condemn the Augustinus as heretical in those five propositions, 
but it was sufficient to observe on the matter what they called 
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an obsequious silence. They put this exception in the form of a 
case of conscience, which they printed under that name. The 
case was this. A penitent comes for absolution, and when 
questioned by his confessor, who suspects his orthodoxy, he 
replies: “I condemn the five propositions of the Augustinus 
in all the senses in which the Church has condemned them ; 
but on the question of fact [z.e., the fact of these condemnable 
doctrines being really contained in the Augustinus at all], I 
believe that it is enough for me to pay a submission of silence 
and respect.” Forty doctors of the Sorbonne put their names 
to a declaration, that this man was capable of absolution. This 
solution was condemned by the Pope; and the doctors were 
induced to withdraw their names. Clement the Eleventh 
resolved to use all his authority in condemning this attitude 
of obsequious silence towards Papal ex cathedra utterances ; and 
the more so, because the defenders of the Augustinus went so 
far as to assert the lawfulness of subscribing the above-stated 
formula of Alexander the Seventh, while holding at heart that 
no heretical doctrine was contained in Jansens’ book. On the 
16th July, 1705, Clement the Eleventh published the Bull, 
Vineam Domini Sabaoth, in which, after reviewing the Consti- 
tutions of Innocent the Tenth and Alexander the Seventh 
against the five propositions, he goes on to say: 


Moreover, for the entire cutting off of all occasions of error, and that 
all the children of the Catholic Church may learn to hear the Church, 
not in silence only—for the wicked also are silent in darkness—but with 
interior submission, which is the true obedience of an orthodox man, 
We decree, declare, enact, and ordain, by Apostolic authority, by this 
Our Constitution, which is to be valid for all time, that the debt of 
obedience due to the Apostolic Constitutions inserted above is not at all 
satisfied by that obseguious silence; but that, in the five above-mentioned 
propositions of the book of Jansens, the meaning which the words openly 
bear, as they bear it, is condemned, and ought, not with the lips only, but 
with the heart, to be rejected and condemned as heretical by all the 
faithful of Christ ; and that the above-mentioned formula cannot lawfully 
be subscribed with any other mind, meaning, or belief.! 


Jansenism was a deadly foe to the prerogatives of the See 
of Peter. And it was in the Providence of God, by a sort of 
Divine retaliation, that this heresy should not be struck down 

! The severe pleasantries on equivocation in the Provincial Letters might 
have been levelled at those who did subscribe this formula with other mind, purpose, 
and belief, than that of Alexander and Clement, 
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by Councils of Bishops, as were Arianism and Nestorianism, 
and Calvinism itself, but by the Roman Pontiff addressing the 
Church infallibly in his capacity of Universal Doctor. No 
doubt the Constitutions Cum occasione of Innocent the Tenth, 
the Ad Sanctam Beati Petri of Alexander the Seventh, and 
the Vineam Domini and the Unigenitus of Clement the 
Eleventh, were accepted by the Episcopate. God’s hand is 
over the collective Episcopate as it is over the Papacy, that 
the one vary not from the other, nor from the truth. But these 
Pontifical Constitutions were accepted by the general body of 
the Bishops, as coming to them, to each in his own diocese, or 
even to synods of Bishops, with the seal of infallibility already 
upon them, set there by the power from which they emanated. 
There were, indeed, a certain number of prelates, in France 
especially, Gallican enough to arrogate to themselves, in their 
collective capacity, a certain right to test and try the teachings 
of the Bishop of Rome. In the General Assembly of the 
French Clergy held at Paris towards the end of the year 
1705, there was some disposition shown thus to apply level 
and plummet to the newly-promulgated Vzneam Domini. 
Thereupon Clement the Eleventh sent the Assembly a Brief, 
which is monumental in the history of Papal Infallibility. 

After intimating that they might have found a worthier 
occupation for their episcopal zeal than in minimizing (attenuare) 
the prerogatives of the Sovereign Pontiff, he goes on: 


Who has appointed you judges over Us? Is it the part of inferiors 
to pronounce upon their superior, and to examine his judgments? By 
your leave, be it said, venerable brethren, it is an altogether intolerable 
proceeding for a few Bishops, and those especially of Churches whose 
privileges and honours exist only by the favour and grace of the Roman 
Pontiff, to raise their head against the author of their name and dignity, 
and to pare down the nghts of the first See, rights which rest not on 
human but on Divine authority. Ask your ancestors, and they will tell 
you, that it does not belong to local prelates to discuss the decrees of 
the Apostolic See, but to fulfil them. . . . Nor can your own excellent 
acquaintance with Holy Writ, venerable brethren, or your diligent study 
of ecclesiastical history, suffer you to be ignorant of what the Church 
knows all the world over, that the See of the Blessed Apostle Peter has 
the prerogative of judging every Church, and that it is lawful to none to 
pass judgment on its judgment. In fact, it you had chosen to notice 
the mere form of our Apostolic Constitution—a form which is no recent 
invention of Ours, but has been used by Our predecessors for a long 
succession of ages—whereby we enjoin by Apostolic authority upon all 
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Archbishops and Bishops, commit to them and command, the full execu- 
tion and observance of the same Constitution, you might thereby have 
been sufficiently informed that in this cause We do not seek your counsel, 
ask your votes, await your sentence, but command your obedience, the 
obedience, that is, which at your consecration and entry upon your holy 
office, you promised on oath to Blessed Peter the Apostle, to the Holy 
Roman Church, and to Us aad Our Apostolic decrees and commands. 
It is with reluctance, venerable brethren, that We dwell on this invidious 
theme: for, mindful of Our own littleness, We have no wish to appear 
as lording it over the clergy, but we should wish to be subject to every 
human creature for God’s sake, and would that it had been given Us to 
remain in a lower station. But since it is not Our own private cause 
that We are maintaining, but the cause of the Apostolic See of Blessed 
Peter, in which, by the Divine judgment so disposing, We preside, not 
only beyond Our merits, but also against Our will, it is no longer lawful 
for us to dissemble or be silent. Long and deep is the silence that We 
have kept through desire of peace and love of unity. Many are the 
trespasses upon the rights and dignity of the same Apostolic See, that 
We have tolerated with the charity of Christ, which is patient, and with 
quite a fatherly indulgence. . . . Holding, as We do, though unworthy, 
the place of the only-begotten Son of God, our Saviour Jesus Christ, on 
earth, we cannot and ought not any longer to pass these things over... . 
See, venerable brethren, whether this be not the cause why for so many 
long courses of years past there never has been true peace in your 
Churches—nor is ever likely to be, unless, as you yourselves were saying 
not long ago, the authority of the Roman See prevail for the overthrow 
of error; and a clear and final sentence pronounced on matters of 
Catholic faith, disperse all obscurity, calm the agitation of men’s minds, 
prevent dissension, and restore the tranquillity and splendour of the 
Church. . . . Let that arrangement of truth stand, which was confirmed 
by the word of Christ, that the Blessed Apostle Peter, whose power still 
lives, and whose authority is supreme in his See, and whose worthiness 
loses not its dignity even in his unworthy heir, ought to confirm his 
brethren, and not himself be confirmed by his brethren. . . . Given at 
Rome, at St. Peter’s, under the ring of the Fisherman, on the fifteenth 
day of January, 1706, the sixth year of Our pontificate. 


Cornelius Jansens, having died before the condemnation of 
his book, cannot strictly be called an heresiarch. That sad 
distinction was merited by Jean Duvergier de Hauranne, the 
celebrated Abbé de Saint-Cyran, the champion of the Augus- 
tinus after it had been condemned at Rome. Saint-Cyran’s 
chief associate was Antoine Arnauld. After Arnauld’s death 
the mantle of the false prophet rested on the shoulders of the 
priest, Pasquier Quesnel. He was the author of a work, The 
New Testament in French, with Moral Reflections on each verse, 
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a work which came to be as notorious as the Augustinus itself. 
It was gradually developed through various editions. As it 
first appeared, it was fairly harmless ; and received the approba- 
tion of several Bishops, who had no thought of advancing the 
notions of Saint-Cyran and Arnauld. Fortified with this 
approval, Quesnel reprinted his book with additions, till it 
became quite a store-house of the most virulent and subtle 
poison of the Jansenist heresy. Having had such plausible 
beginnings, and having warm admirers to support it, the book 
spread all through France, and created an immense ferment. 
It soon engaged attention at Rome. Cardinals and doctors of 
theology were brought together to discuss it: the Pope himself 
went to attend the inquiry. The Moral Reftections were sifted 
and -weighed, thoroughly gone into and appreciated as they 
deserved. There were prayers, public and private, for a right and 
opportune decision. At length the judgment came; and it fell 
like a thunderbolt upon the four corners—shall I not add, the 
cellars and hiding-holes and secret passages ?—of the house of 
Jansens. The Bull Uvnzgenitus was published on the 8th 
September, 1713. It condemned a hundred and one proposi- 
tions, taken from the Moral Reflections, as meriting respectively, 
one this and one that, every note of censure that the Church 
ever affixes, including the note of heresy. It was the greatest 
Pontifical act of Clement the Eleventh. Jansenism, indeed, 
continued to plague the Church for nearly a century more, as 
did Arianism after Nica. But as was the confession of the 
Three Hundred and Eighteen Fathers who sat in the Council 
of Nice, a symbol and touchstone of orthodoxy to their 
posterity, so Pope after Pope all during the eighteenth century 
tendered the Constitution Uzgenitus to all who needed to clear 
themselves of Jansenism. At last the Church had got a mark 
put upon the Jansenist: he was a man who made difficulties 
about the Unigenitus. The effect was to cast Jansenism out of 
the Church. The special craft and malignancy of the evil 
spirit of that heresy hitherto had ever been to lurk and defy 
exorcism. 

This is not the place to enter into the theology of the 
hundred and one propositions. Suffice it to characterize them 
in the terms of the Bull as “words smoother than oil, and 
the same are darts:”! “false doctrine under a fine appearance 
of piety:” “preaching disobedience and obstinacy under the 


1 Psalm liv, 22. 
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assumed name of Christian patience:” in short, “a book 
excellently fitted by pleasing. speeches and good words to 
seduce the hearts of the innocent.”! For specimens we may 
take Prop. 89: “The fourteenth stage in the conversion of a 
sinner is that, being now reconciled, he has the right of 
assisting at the Sacrifice of the Church.” Or Prop. 95: “Truths 
have come to be like a strange tongue to most Christians, and 
the manner of preaching them is like an unknown language ; so 
removed is it from the simplicity of the Apostles, and above 
the common capacity of the faithful: nor is it sufficiently 
observed that this fault is one of the most sensible signs of 
the old age of the Church, and of the anger of God against 
His children.” 

Among the French Bishops who had approved the Moral 
Reflections of Quesnel in their earlier form, was Cardinal de 
Noailles, Archbishop of Paris. The way he had been entrapped 
into approving the book was this. The earliest edition, from 
which the Jansenist virus was either absent or at least far 
to seek, was warmly commended to his clergy by Mgr. Vialart, 
the learned and pious Bishop of Chalons, in 1671. In 1694, 
Quesnel presented his second edition to the then Bishop of 
Chalons, Louis Antoine de Noailles; and the prelate, taking 
it for the same work that had been approved by his prede- 
cessor, gave it his approbation without further examination 
of it, littke knowing with how many heresies and scandalous 
utterances the book had been eked out meanwhile. That 
same year Mgr. de Noailles became Archbishop of Paris. He 
was active against the Jansenists, and condemned several of 
their publications: whereupon a Jansenist pamphlet, entitled 
An Ecclesiastical Problem, appeared, contrasting the condem- 
nations passed by the Archbishop of Paris, with the appro- 
bations given to the same doctrines by the same _ prelate 
when Bishop of Chalons, two years before. This set the 
Archbishop in a false position. The only way out of it was 
to own that he had erred by oversight and imprudence. Unfor- 
tunately the Archbishop, now Cardinal de Noailles, took every 
other way but, that. He became, in consequence, against his 
principles and against his will, a tool in the hands of the 
Jansenists, who played him off against the Pope for the 
rest of Clement the Eleventh’s pontificate. In 1717, he went 
so far as to publish, in concert with four other French Bishops, 


1 Rom. xvi. 18, 
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an Appeal from the Bull Unigenttus to the Pope better informed, 
or else to the General Council. It was not till 1728, in the 
pontificate of Benedict the Thirteenth, that the Cardinal fully 
retracted his error, and published to his diocese the following 
mandate: “We condemn the book of Moral Reflections with 
the same qualifications which the Pope has employed against 
that work, and we declare that it is not allowable to entertain 
sentiments contrary to what has been defined by the Bull 
Unigenitus.” 

Clement the Eleventh laboured for years, with much 
solicitude, and great tenderness and forbearance, to bring the 
Cardinal to this consummation. His words, like the words 
of other good men, did not take effect till after his death. 
The Brief of 15th January, 1706, quoted above, seems to 
have been well received by the French clergy. In June, 1711, 
their Assembly wrote a conjoint letter to the Pope, professing 
their thorough obedience to the Bull Vzneam Domini. Cardinal 
de Noailles was foremost in this act of homage to Papal autho- 
rity ; and signified his adherence in a separate letter, writing 
that he wished not merely to join the others, but to go before 
them in deference and submission to the Holy See. The Pope 
replied in two Briefs to the Cardinal, expressing his warm 
satisfaction. In February, 1715, the Cardinal was not causing 
such joy to His Holiness. He was by that time fast in the 
Jansenist toils, from which the Pope writes to deliver him: 


We refer you to your own judgment, and earnestly exhort you to lay 
aside every earthly affection, and fairly and calmly to conduct and 
examine your own cause before God, the searcher of reins and hearts. 
. . » You will see and recognize clearly, by what spirit they are led, 
and in what direction they are making under the specious pretext of 
zeal and severer discipline, who contradict Our Apostolic Constitution 
[the Bull Unigenitus], and carp at its decrees, and rashly cavil at it, 
raising difficulties and questions quite foreign to the whole manifest 
tenour of the said Constitution, difficulties purposely superinduced, or 
rather, maliciously affixed, in order to complicate the matter. These are 
they whose daily writings, and whose pamphlets, of which there is no 
number, are scattered among the people, replete with such audacity and 
bitterness that their authors seem neither to fear God nor regard men. 
These, beloved son of Ours, are they who praise and extol you to the 
skies, and trumpet abroad your reluctance to accept the Apostolic 
definitions under the glorious name of sacerdotal constancy. 


The Cardinal remained unmoved. At the end of the next 
year, 1716, the Pope was about to proceed authoritatively 
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against him. The Sacred College, in a body, interceded for 
their erring colleague. The Pope agreed to abide the result 
of a letter which they all wrote in common to Cardinal de 
Noailles, conjuring him to submit, to receive the Unigenitus, 
and publish it to his people in Paris. They were talking to 
the winds. A Papal Brief to the French Episcopate, who with 
a very few exceptions had given in their adherence to the 
Unigenitus, was of no more avail in conciliating the refractory 
prelate. On 5th March, 1717, the Archbishop of Paris and four 
other Bishops took the fatal step above-mentioned, of appealing 
from the Pope to a General Council, an appeal visited with 
excommunication, zfso facto, by a decree of Pius the Second 
in the fifteenth century. The 25th March that year was 
Maundy Thursday. That day Clement the Eleventh wrote 
to Cardinal de Noailles a long Italian letter in his own hand. 
It is hard even at this distance of time to read such a letter 
without emotion. Our Lord, Clement says, was willing, for 
us, to be scourged and crucified, yet would not have His 
garment rent, nor His bones broken, by which we understand 
His masterful solicitude for the unity of His Church and 
for concord among its prelates. “With all the earnestness 
of Our soul,” the letter goes on, “We entreat you to consent 
to listen to Our voice, or rather, to the voice of Christ, which 
speaks by the mouth of him who, however unworthily, holds 
His place; and to remember that Divine warning, Lean not 
upon thy own prudence.’ Paternally We exhort you not to 
trust your own lights in an affair of such importance, but to 
make a generous sacrifice of your own sentiments, and fall 
in with those of the whole Catholic world.” 

This invitation, like the others that had preceded it, went 
unheeded. Clement wrote no more letters to the infatuated 
Cardinal, but on the 8th September, 1718, the fifth anniversary 
of the issue of the Unigenitus, he published the Bull Pastoralis 
Officitz, the object of which, as he tells Cardinal de Rohan, 
is “to make known to all the faithful of Christ of every nation 
under heaven, in what position We and this Holy See hold 
them, and would have all men hold them to be, who have 
refused to receive with due submission the Apostolic doctrine 
and authority of the above-mentioned Constitution” [the 
Unigenitus|. Whoever wants an authentic description of the 
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works and ways of Jansenism, should read the Pastoralis Offictt 
in full. These are some of its chief contents : 


Vainly, and not without the leaven of malice and wickedness, do 
these men boast of their agreement with Us in religious doctrine, while 
all the time, following the example of the heterodox, in regard of the 
Constitution published by Us, and accepted with due veneration by the 
Universal Church, they not only put interpretations upon it foreign to 
the plain tenour of the words, but dare maliciously to assail it with open 
calumnies, and accuse it of monstrous errors ; as if they alone were wise, 
and all the faithful of Christ all the world over had lost their senses ; as 
if they alone saw the light of truth, and the rest were blind. Nor are 
they less to blame, who with the same object at heart, for the better 
cajoling of the unwary, pretend that they are not at all opposed to that 
same Constitution of Ours, but merely demand sundry declarations, in 
matters, however, that to every one else are perfectly plain. Their 
object js not to learn, but to tempt, so as, if possible, to plunge the 
Church in useless and endless questions, and anyhow to shed darkness 
and obscurity over the light of Catholic truth. .. . As We have often 
done on other occasions in private, now before the whole Church We 
admonish these erring brothers, no longer to flatter themselves with the 
false credit of a more exact discipline. For there is no true virtue 
without humility, no piety without obedience, no Christian perfection 
without charity. Now what sort of humility is it, obstinately to prefer 
one’s own opinion to the common sentiment of one’s brethren, nay, to 
the judgment of the Supreme Chair of Blessed Peter? What obedience, 
to stand out against the Apostolic definitions? What charity, to go 
one’s way by injuries and insults, and sow everywhere strifes and con- 
tentions? Let them recognize then in the brightness of the Divine 
light, how grave is the guilt before God and the Church, and the danger 
in which they are involved. Let them fear, impending over them, the 
tremendous judgment of God, who resists the proud, and let them cease 
at last to trouble the tranquillity alike of Church and State. . . . Let 
all men, therefore, know, who anywhere on earth glory in the Catholic 
name, that We, who through no merit of Our own hold the place on 
earth of the only-begotten Son of God, Jesus Christ, our Saviour, 
recognize for no true sons of the Holy Roman Church any persons, 
whatever their state, rank, order, or condition, even though they be 
honoured with episcopal or archiepiscopal dignity, or any other dignity 
whatever, even that of the cardinalate, who have hitherto refused, or 
shall hereafter refuse, to pay due and entire obedience to our above- 
mentioned Constitution; nor do We have, hold, or repute them as 
adhering to and being in agreement with Us and the Chair of Blessed 
Peter, as they falsely suppose, but on the contrary, rather We repute 
them openly disobedient, and notoriously contumacious and refractory. 
And as they first have withdrawn from Us and from the Holy Roman 
Church, if not by express words, at any rate by deeds, and by manifold 
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significations of a pertinacious and obstinate mind, let it be known they 
likewise are held by Us as altogether cut off from Our charity and that 
of the Holy Roman Church; and that accordingly We and the Holy 
Roman Church will henceforth hold no ecclesiastical communion with 
them, until, as God grant they may, they thoroughly repent. 


The effect of this strong declaration was, that the Regent 
in France, the Duke of Orleans, accepted the Unigenitus and 
ordered its provisions to be enforced. The five appellant 
prelates went not beyond their motto, of “respectful silence.” 
Clement the Eleventh, however, held his hand from further 
chastisement of Cardinal de Noailles. His second successor 
on the Apostolic Throne received his repentance. 

In 1703, Clement the Eleventh, “for just and grave causes,” 
suspended Peter Codde, Archbishop of Sebaste, and Vicar- 
Apostolic in Holland, from his vicariate, and appointed a 
Pro-Vicar Apostolic, Theodore de Cock. He notified this step 
to the Dutch Catholics by a Brief of 17th April, 1703, in 
which he expressly derogates from all other ecclesiastical 
authority in the country than that of his Pro-Vicar. A knot 
of priests, however, calling themselves the Chapter of Utrecht, 
claimed an independent jurisdiction. After Clement’s death 
they elected an Archbishop of their own, who obtained con- 
secration from a French Jansenist prelate, the titular Bishop 
of Babylon. A small schismatical and heretical community 
of this parentage, still existing in Holland, is all that is left 
of Jansenism. Victory has finally rested with the Unigenitus 
Dei Filius. 








The Gathering of the Eagles. 


Wheresoever the body shall be, there shall the eagles also be gathered 
together.—St. Matt. xxiv. 28, 


Nor the least of the services rendered to the cause of sound 
Scriptural exegesis by Father Cornely and his collaborators in 
the Cursus Scripture Sacre, now in course of publication, is this, 
that these writers have brought home to the student, as no other 
recent work on the subject has done, how rich a treasury of exe- 
getical material is contained in the writings of the Fathers of the 
Church. The studious reader who might be inclined to regard 
the hermeneutical method of Cornelius a Lapide as uncritical or 
antiquated, will learn from these volumes how the same sources 
from which a Lapide drew can still be consulted with profit, 
even by those who might be tempted to regard as all-sufficing 
the results of modern research and modern criticism. And 
whoever will put this lesson in practice will not seldom find that, 
weighed in the balance with the traditional exposition of this or 
that text or passage of the Old Testament or of the New, the 
“results” of modern exegesis, even of the more sober and 
comparatively orthodox kind, will kick the beam. 

These remarks have been suggested, not directly by any- 
thing which is to be found in the Cursus, for the volumes 
hitherto published do not cover the ground which I propose to 
traverse in these pages, but by the feeling of blank disappoint- 
ment with which I have recently consulted, and consulted in 
vain, half a score of modern commentaries, Catholic as well as 
Protestant,! in search of a satisfactory exposition of the text 
from St. Matthew’s Gospel which stands at the head of this 
paper. Yet the text is one the significance of which was 
perfectly comprehended in the early ages of the Church, 


1 Olshausen, Stier, Meyer, Burton, Mansel, Alford, Exell, Van Steenkiste, 
Fillion, Schanz. 
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though in more recent times it has been strangely mis- 
handled.! 

The words occur in that memorable discourse of our Blessed 
Lord on the destruction of Jerusalem, and on His own second 
Advent, which St. Matthew has recorded at considerable length 
in the twenty-fourth chapter of his Gospel. “As the lightning 
cometh forth from the east,” He says, “and shineth even to the 
west, so shall the coming of the Son of Man be. For whereso- 
ever the body shall be, there shall the eagles also be gathered 
together.”? My business in these pages is mainly with the second 
of these similitudes ; but the two are so closely connected that 
it is necessary to keep both in mind throughout the discussion. 

The questions which at once suggest themselves in reference 
to verse 28, and which it is the business of a sound exegesis 
to answer, are these: (1) What is represented by “the body”? 
(2) and what by “the cagles”? and (3) what are the points, 
principal or subsidiary, of the comparison in each case? In 
reference to these three questions my task is two-fold. First, I 
propose to set forth, partly by means of a series of quotations 
from the Fathers of the Church, and partly by a summary of 
their testimony, the Catholic tradition as to the explanation 
(under each of the heads above mentioned) of the words in 
question; and secondly I will endeavour to reply to some 
objections. The limits of the space at my disposal will prevent 
me from entering upon a discussion of rival expositions. 

To begin, then, with the Fathers. Our oldest witness 
probably dates from the middle of the second century. The 
Clavis of Melito of Sardis (assuming that we possess the 
genuine work of that Father) is a sort of dictionary of Scriptural 
types and allegories. Among the various allegorical significa- 
tions assigned by him to the word eag/e as used in the Bible, the 
second is “the elect,” for an instance of which meaning he refers 
to our text, thus answering, on his own behalf, the second 
of the three questions proposed above.* St. Irenzus, writing 


1 It is fair to name, as upholding the traditional explanation of the verse in 
question, Archbishop M‘Evilly and the Abbé Liagre among Catholics, and Fritzsche 
and Dr. Wordsworth among Protestant commentators. But Dr. Wordsworth stands 
alone in the fulness with which he has set forth the Patristic testimony on the 
subject. 

* St. Matt. xxiv. 27, 28. The word ‘‘also” is foreign to the original text, but does 
not materially affect the sense. 

3 Aguila... electi: ‘Numquid ad preceptum tuum elevabitur aquila:’ ‘Ubi- 
cumque fuerit corpus, illic congregabuntur aquile !’” (C/avis, VIII. vii. 2.) The 
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perhaps thirty years later, incidentally refers to our text in an 
interesting passage of his work against Heresies. Speaking 
of the reason for which our Blessed Lord bids us to follow Him, 
viz., not for His own advantage but for ours, and in order that we 
may be partakers of His glory, he quotes in confirmation of his 
statement some words of Isaias :! “I will bring thy seed from 
the east and gather them from the west, .. . [for] every one 
that calleth upon My name, I have formed him and made him.” 
For, adds the writer, “‘ Wheresoever the body is, there shall the 
eagles also be gathered together,’ participating in the glory of 
the Lord, who fashioned and prepared us for this end, that 
being in His company we might share in His glory.”? It is 
clear then that, for St.Irenzus as well as for Melito, the 
eagles are the elect; while he sees under the figure of “the 
body,” Jesus Christ Himself. 

The later witnesses to the tradition, speaking for the most 
part by way of direct commentary on the passage, are more 
explicit and enter into further detail. Origen comes next in 
chronological order. 


Wheresoever [says this writer] His body (rrépa) shall be who fell 
that He might raise the fallen,® there shall be gathered together, not 
every description of men, but the eagles, I mean His disciples. For 
itis of them that the Prophet also said, ‘They shall take wings as 
eagles.” . . . And note that He says not, ... “There shall be gathered 
together the vultures” or the crows; but wishing to show that all they 
who believe in the Passion of the Lord are of a noble and royal strain, 
He says expressly, . . . “ There shall the eag/es be gathered together.”* 


The comment of St. Hilary of Arles is as follows: 


Lest we should be ignorant of the place where He will appear, He 
says: “‘Wheresoever the body shall be, there shall the eagles be gathered 
together.” He calls the saints eagles, by reason of the powers of flight 
which the glorified body will possess (de volatu spiritualis corporis); and 
of them... at the angel’s summons there shall be an assemblage on the 


and again in 1884. (Amalecta Sacra, ii.) To some it may seem rash to express a 
belief even in the probable genuineness of this work of Melito. But I have seen no 
satisfactory answer to the illustrious Cardinal’s latest vindication, against a chorus ot 
learned dissentients, of this precious relic of Christian antiquity. (4. S. ii. 585—623.) 

1 Tsaias xliii. 5, seq. 

* C. Her. iv. 14 (al. 28). 

3 Alluding to the etymology of wraya. 

* Comm. in h. 1. The quotations which follow, in the text, are from the respective 
commentaries of the several Fathers named, except where special references are 
given. 
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spot of His Passion. And, indeed, it is fitting that His coming should 
be looked for in that place where He won for us eternal glory by the 
humiliation of bodily suffering (Passtone corporee humilitatis). 


St. Ambrose (or the early commentator who passes under 
his name) writes : 

Let us then in the first place consider who are the eagles, in order 
that we may determine what the body is. For the souls of the just 
are compared to eagles because the latter have a lofty flight, disdaining 
the ground, and because they are said to live to a great age. Hence 
David also said to his soul: “Thy youth shall be renewed like the 
eagle’s.”! If then we have rightly interpreted the eagles, we cannot 
doubt as to the body, especially if we remember that Body which 
Joseph received from Pilate.2 Does it not seem to thee that Mary of 
Cleophas, and Mary Magdalen, and Mary the Mother of Jesus, and the 
gathering of the Apostles about the sepulchre of Christ, were eagles 
around the Body? Does it not seem to thee that there will be eagles 
around the body when the Son of Man shall come with the rational 
clouds of heaven (cum intelligibilibus nubibus cel’)? There is also that 
Body whereof it is said: “ My Flesh is meat indeed, and My Blood is 
drink indeed.”? Around this Body there are gathered eagles which fly 
to it from all sides (cércumvolant) with spiritual wings.* 


Let us next hear St. Jerome: 


By means of an example taken from everyday experience we are 
instructed in the mystery of Christ. Eagles and vultures are said to 
perceive (sentire) corpses even across the sea, and to gather together to 
feast thereon. If then unreasoning birds, though wide tracts of land 
and the angry sea divide them from their prey, nevertheless perceive by 
their natural senses the whereabouts of a puny corpse, how much more 
ought we and the whole multitude of the faithful to hasten to Him 
whose lightning cometh forth of the east and shineth even unto the 
west? Moreover, we may understand that by the word Jody (or tropa 
as the Greek text has it, which is more precisely rendered by the Latin 
cadaver, because it is fal/en® by death) is signified the Passion of Christ, 
whereunto we are bidden; so that wherever we read of it in the 
Scriptures, there we may be gathered together, that by it we may come 
to the Word of God. . . . But the saints are called eagles, for their 
youth like the eagle’s is renewed; and according to Isaias they put on 
plumage and take wings that they may come to the Passion of Christ.® 


St. Chrysostom shall speak next, and I give his comment on 
the preceding verse as well as on that with which we are more 
immediately concerned. 


1 Psalm cii. 5. 2 St. John xix. 38. 
% St. John vi. 56. 4 In Luc. xvii. 37. 
5 Cadaver from cadere, to fall, as wrépa from wirrev. 6 Isaias xlvi. 
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How then will He come? “As the lightning cometh out of the 
east,” &c. How does the lightning appear? It has no need of any 
one to announce or to herald its arrival, but... in a moment it 
is seen throughout the world. So shall that coming be, appearing 
everywhere at once by reason of the splendour of its glory. Then He 
gives another mark [of His coming]: Where the body is, there also are the 
eagles, signifying the assembly of the angels, martyrs, and of all the 
saints. 


And elsewhere, speaking of Holy Communion, he refers, by 
way of illustration, to this same text. St. Cyril of Alexandria 
speaks of the verse in the same sense. “As,” he says, “where 
the body lies thither flock the birds of prey (carnivore): so 
when the Son of Man shall come, then shall all the eagles, that 
is to say, all who with lofty flight have spurned all earthly 
and worldly things, flock together to meet Him.” So also 
St. Gregory the Great.! It is unnecessary to quote Theodoret, 
Theophylact, and Oecumenius, who, as is their wont, follow the 
lead of St. John Chrysostom. Euthymius writes in the same 
sense, adding, however, that our Blessed Lord is “the spiritual 
nourishment and everlasting life of these eagles,” z¢., of the 
just. Among medizval Latin writers it may be enough to 
mention Peter of Capua, who writes at considerable length on 
the symbolism of the eagle.” 

It is clear, then, that there is a very marked consensus on 
the part of Patristic commentators as to the answer to the first 
two of the three questions proposed above. To the question 
what is represented by “the body” in our Lord’s similitude, 
they unanimously answer: “Our Blessed Lord Himself.” To 
the question who are represented by the eagles, they with no 
less unanimity reply: “The just, at the moment of the 
universal resurrection.” To the third question, what is the 
point or what are the points of comparison, there is not indeed 
the same apparent agreement. But this is only because no one 
of them has professed to draw out the whole sense of the 
passage, but each has dwelt upon such features of the parable 
(for such indeed it is) as suited the bent of his own mind or 
his own particular purpose. Piecing together, however, the 
various hints suggested by one or other of the authors above 
quoted or referred to, the result may be thus set forth. 

1. The Body is a fitting symbol of our Lord, because the 
word used in the original text denotes the body of one who is 


1 Moral, in Job, c. Nii. (al. xxi). 2 Quoted in Pitra, Spic. Sol. ii. 481. 
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stricken, fallen, wounded, or slain. Such is the sense of the 
Greek word wraya, such, still more unmistakably, is that of the 
Hebrew Chalal, which occurs in Job xxxix. 30 (“where the slain 
are there is she,” z.2., the eagle), a passage to which it can hardly 
be doubted that our Blessed Lord alludes. It is one of the 
most touching manifestations of our Lord’s goodness that He 
retains the marks of His Wounds in His glorified Body. 
“T saw,” says the seer of the Apocalypse, “a Lamb standing,” 
and therefore in the full vigour of life, yet “as it were slain,” 
z.¢., bearing in His Body the marks of death. 

2. The Body is a fitting symbol of our Lord, because He 
has made Himself our food, even as the bodies of the slain 
become the food of the eagle. 

3. Again, as it is only when stricken down and wounded 
that man becomes the food of the eagle, so it was only through 
His Sacred Passion and Death that our Blessed Lord became 
our food. It is the Body which was delivered for us, the Blood 
that was shed for us, which we receive in the Holy Eucharist. 

4. The eagles, again, fitly represent the just at the last day, 
(a) because the eagle is a royal bird; (4) because the renewal of 
its vigour after the moulting season was proverbial, and was 
familiar as a symbol of the resurrection ; (¢) because its longevity 
was symbolical of life everlasting ; (@) because the strong and 
lofty flight and the keen sight of the eagle have their analogues 
not only in the spiritual character of holy souls, “whose con- 
versation is in Heaven,” but also more particularly in the 
endowments of the glorified body after the resurrection. 

5. But all these items of resemblance are here subordinate 
to what may be called the main point of comparison, viz., the 
quickness with which the eagle descries and makes for its prey. 
Of this I shall have occasion to speak a little later. 

We have then before us an interpretation of our Lord’s brief 
parable which is, on the one hand, beautiful and rich in meaning, 
and on the other hand supported by a great weight of exegetical 
authority. From such an interpretation a Catholic ought surely 
to be slow to depart, and even from non-Catholic commentators 
it might, one would think, claim a respectful consideration. Yet 
by many modern authors it has been set aside as hardly worthy 
of even a passing notice. The objections to it may be roughly 
classified according as they are based upon its supposed incon- 
gruity with the context, or as they are connected with one or 
other of the three words cadaver, aquile, congregabuntur. 
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(1) Dean Alford, with that quiet and somewhat supercilious 
assumption of superior intelligence with which modern exposi- 
tors are too often ready to set aside Patristic exegesis, informs 
his readers that “the interpretation which makes the rrapa 
our Lord and the deroi the Elect, is quite beside the purpose.” 
Quite beside the purpose! How strange that such an array of 
venerable writers, early and later, Eastern and Western, should, 
as if by common consent, have all of them put forward an 
explanation which is “quite beside the purpose.” But is it 
“quite beside the purpose”? Of course not. On the contrary, 
it precisely and in every detail falls in with the purpose of the 
Divine Speaker, and it admirably suits the context as regards 
both the subject and the main foznt of the comparison. The 
subject of the comparison is the coming of our Blessed Lord, 
the main point of the comparison is the instantaneousness with 
which His coming will be recognized. He has been warning 
His disciples against false Christs, who will seek, by specious 
pretexts, to draw men to their standard. “If therefore they 
shall say to you: Behold he is in the desert, go ye not out; 
behold he is in the inner chambers, believe it not.” And why? 
Because, when He does come, there shall be no need for any one 
to tell his neighbour: “Lo! He is here,” or, “Lo! He is there.” 
“For as the lightning cometh forth of the east and appeareth 
unto the west, so shall the coming of the Son of Man be. For 
wheresoever the body shall be, there shall the eagles also be 
gathered together.” The two-fold similitude of the lightning and 
of the eagles sets forth the same fact from opposite points of 
view, the objective (as we should nowadays call it) and the 
subjective. His coming will be as evident in itself as the 
lightning flash; the just will be as guzck to recognize His 
coming as the eagles are quick to sight their prey. There is 
a correspondence, again, with the two members of the twenty- 
sixth verse. There will be no need to “go out” into the desert 
“to see” that which shall be instantaneously and simultaneously 
manifest all the world over. There will be no need to “believe” 
the confidential communications of those who profess to reveal 
a secret, “ Behold He is in the hidden places,” for an unerring 
instinct will guide us to Him whom we shall recognize as having 
been through life the choicest food of our souls. 

(2) But, it is urged, the similitude of the corpse is derogatory 
to our Blessed Lord. It has been already mentioned that 
the word in the Greek text is wra@pa, and it answers to the 
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Hebrew chalalim in Job xxxix. 30. Now chalalim means 
strictly “the wounded ;” and even granting that it commonly 
designates “the slain,” the dead bodies of wounded men, there 
is nothing in the expression derogatory to our Blessed Lord, 
who deigned to be wounded and slain for us. Indeed this 
very word is used of our Blessed Lord in the noblest chapter 
of all Isaias’ noble prophecy: “He was wounded (m’cholal) 
for our iniquities.”* 

(3) Thirdly, it is objected that the word aguzla (derés) 
here does not designate an eagle, but a vulture. For eagles, 
it has been asserted, do not feed on carrion. And a vulture, 
it is urged, is not a noble, but a most unclean bird. Hence 
the metaphor is said to be unworthy of the risen just. To 
this the answer is three-fold. 

(a2) Whatever may be the equivalent in modern scicntific 
nomenclature of the creature called deros in Biblical Greek, and 
in Hebrew nesher, these names certainly designated a bird which 
would feed on human bodies, and at the same time one which 
was regarded in Palestine as having great and noble qualities 
in the physical order, as any one may see who will take the 
trouble to consult the passages in Holy Scripture in which 
it is mentioned. Thus in Ezechiel i. 10, and x. 4, it ranks with 
the lion and the ox, the three representing respectively the 
birds, the wild and the domestic animals. In the same Prophet, 
two of the great kingdoms of the East are symbolized by 
eagles, apparently of different species.’ 

That it is spoken of in Levit. xi. 13, Deut. xiv. 13, as 
“unclean,” is not to the point. It was “unclean” for purposes 
of food ; but so were also the horse and the camel, and @ fortior? 
the lion. Indeed, its mention in the first place among the birds 
mentioned in Leviticus is rightly pointed to by Bochart as 
indicating that it was held in honour. So also in Job the list 
of living creatures which begins with the lion ends with the 
nesher, whether this bird be an eagle or a vulture.* Indeed, 
it is incredible that the LXX. should have rendered nesher 
by derds if the term had designated a “mean” bird. 

(6) There is some probability in the opinion of Fiirst, 


1 Tsaias liii. 5. 

2 Isaias xvii. 3, 7. Cf. also Exodus xix. 4, Deut. xxviii. 49, xxxii. 11, 2 Kings i, 
23, Job xxxix. 27, seq., Psalm cii. 5, Prov. xxiii. 5, Isaias xl. 31, Lament. iv. 19, 
Osee viii. 1, Abdias 4, Hab. i. 8, Apoc. iv. 7, viii. 13, xii. 14. 

3 Job xxxviii. 38; xxxix. 27, seq. 
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Gesenius, and others, though it is by no means certain, that 
the zesher of the Bible designates, at least inclusively, together 
with eagles proper, the larger species of vulture, and in par- 
ticular the Lammergeyer (which, however, is now a rare visitor 
in Palestine) and the Griffon or Tawny Vulture (Vudltur fulvus), 
the largest bird which is of common occurrence in the Holy 
Land. These great vultures, in common as it seems with 
some species of eagle, have the Arabic name of messer, the 
equivalent of the Hebrew wmesher2 Hooker and Tristram, 
speaking of the griffon vulture, call it “a most majestic bird, 
the type of Nisroch, the eagle-headed god of the Assyrians.’* 
That it is a majestic bird, as seen on the wing, may be readily 
conceded, and certainly if it could be satisfactorily established 
that the name Visroch is formed from the stem x7sr (=nesher), 
and that the supposed representations of this deity agree better 
with the characteristics of the griffon vulture than with those 
of the golden eagle, we should certainly have a strong argument 
for asserting that the Hebrew word at least includes a species 
of vulture, and that this particular vulture was held in high 
honour in the East. But in fact these several points with 
regard to Nisroch appear to be as yet very uncertain‘ It 
seems, however, safe to assert that the wzesher of the Bible is 
not to be understood as includirig the smaller “ Egyptian 
vulture,” called by the Arabs vachma, the Neophron percnopterus 
of modern naturalists, the common street scavenger of the East. 
This bird can hardly have been anywhere or at any time 
regarded as royal or noble, and it must have borne, in Biblical 
Hebrew as in modern Arabic, a distinct name. Indeed the 
Arabic rachma is probably represented by the Hebrew rdchdm 
of Levit. xi. 18, Deut. xiv. 17, translated porphyrion in the Vulgate 
and the Douay Bible, and vu/ture in the Revised Version.° 


1 “*Nesher: aquila, quo nomine totum avium rapacium genus comprehenditur. 
Cf. Arab. 22s aquila et vultur, copt. zosher.” (Fiirst, s.v.) This is too general. 

? Bruce named the Lammergeyer wesser, following, as he supposed, Arabic usage. 
Tristram appropriates the name to the griffon, also claiming the authority of the 
Arabic. The truth seems to be that the Arabic name is generic. Soa writer in the 
Penny Encyclopedia, s.v. ‘* Vulture,” criticizing Bruce’s nomenclature. 

® Aids to the Siudy of the Bibie, p. 56. 

4 W. A. Wright, in Smith’s Dict. Bid. s.v. ‘* Nisroch.” 

5 It may be noted that Aristotle (47st. Am. ix. 32) and Pliny (Wat. Hist. x. 3) 
speak of a ‘‘percnopterous” or dark-winged eagle which they describe as of 
vulturine appearance and habits. It is probably to be looked for among the 
birds which are now classed as vultures. But no little confusion has been 
caused by the fact that some have identified it with the griffon, which may 
possibly be right, while others (e.g., Drake in Smith’s Dict, Bid. s.v. ‘* Eagle’’) 
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(c) But we are by no means shut down to the opinion which 
gives to nesher a generic meaning such as has been described. 
Indeed, the graphic description of this bird and its habits in 
Job xxxix. 27, seq., suggests rather that the writer attached a 
very specific significance to the name. And if this is true of 
the passage in Job, it must also be true of the words in which 
our Lord quotes from, or at least alludes to, in the same passage. 
Is it then a fact that eagles will not feed on carrion, but only on 
animals which they have themselves slain? The statement is 
as old as Aristotle, but unfortunately for the theorist it appears 
not to be true. In the Scottish song, “The Gathering of the Mac- 
gregors,” the refrain occurs: “Give their homes to the flames and 
their flesh to the eagles,” words based, no doubt, on observation 
as worthy of credit as that of Aristotle. Dom Calmet, in his 
Dictionary, says: 


Les aigles ordinaires ne mangent point de carnages, mais il y a d’une 
certaine espéce qui en mangent ; et il n’y a aucune qui ne mange de la 
chair crué, elle n’en mange pas toutefois de toute sorte indifféremment, 
ni de morte d’elle méme ; mais seulemet de cela qui est fraichemet tuée. 


And Delitzsch and Le Hir speak to the same effect.1_ But 
to turn to more scientific authorities. Mr. Murray, in his Avz- 
Sauna of British India, says: “The Imperial eagle, though 
preying on quails, rats, and sometimes hares, does not disdain 
carrion.”2 Such is also the testimony of Mr. Gould.* And 
Professor Newton says of the Golden eagle: “A large 
part of its sustenance consists of the flesh of animals which 
have died a natural death,”* And if this is so it may 
perhaps be assumed that these birds would be yet more ready 
to prey upon the flesh of beast or of man recently slain. 

(4) But it is yet further objected that eagles, and even the 
larger vultures, are not gregarious, and that accordingly the 


have confounded it with the Egyptian vulture, which is certainly wrong. Nor can 
anything but confusion arise from referring, as Canon Tristram has done (Dict, Bid, 
s.v. ‘* Vulture”), to the two passages, Ar. Hist. An. vi. 5, and ix. 32, in illustration 
of the habits of the griffon. For a reference to the passages quoted shows that 
Aristotle speaks in the two places of two distinct species of bird (yip vi. 5, derds 
- + + yum Buows ix. 32). So much depends on identifications which are highly 
problematical that after all little light is thrown by Aristotle and Pliny on the 
raptorial birds of the Bible. For the nomenclature I have referred chiefly to 
Griffith’s Cuvier, vol. vi. 

2 On Job xxxix. 30. 2 Vol. i. p. 32. 

3 J. G. Wood, Natural History: Birds, pp. 34, 35- 

4 Encyc. Brit. s.v. ** Eagle.” 
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aquile of our Lord’s parable can be nothing else than the mean 
and filthy scavenger vultures variously known as Pharaoh’s 
Chicken, or the Egyptian vulture. To this objection I answer 
first that nothing is said in the text concerning the gregarious 
habits or characteristics of the aguz/e. At the utmost it is 
asserted that they gather together (or rather that on a particular 
occasion they wz// gather together) to the spot where the dead 
body is to be found. Secondly, it is not so certain, as has been 
alleged, that eagles do not congregate about the slain. It is 


-proverbially difficult to prove a negative. Tacitus, quoted by 


Bochart, speaks of eight eagles having been seen on a certain 
occasion flying before the Roman army on its march, and 
surprise is expressed, not at the number of the birds, but at their 
appearance at an auspicious moment. Van Lennep, quoted by 
Exell, speaks of eagles, as well as vultures, gathering around 
the remains of animals which have died in the desert. “A flock 
of thirty or forty,” says Mr. Wood, speaking of the Imperial 
eagle, “have been observed by Mr. Gould seated round the 
carcass of an ox, and gorged with food like so many vultures,” 
Thirdly, if the generic sense nesher, as including the larger 
vultures, be admitted, the difficulty at once disappears ; for about 
thety “gathering to the slain” there is no manner of doubt. 
Tristram relates that “in the Russian War vast numbers of 
this vulture [the Vultur fulvus| were collected in the Crimea, 
and remained till the end of the campaign in the neighbourhood 
of the camp, although previously they had been scarcely known 
in the country.”? And a description of the manner of their 
gathering is quoted from the same writer.* 


The griffon who first descries his quarry descends from his elevation 
at once. Another, sweeping the horizon at a still greater distance, 
observes his neighbour's movements and follows his course. A third, 
still further removed, follows the flight of the second; he is traced by 
another, and so a perpetual succession is kept up as long as a morsel of 
flesh remains over which to consort. 


But once again, we are not shut down even by this objection, | 
to the admission of a wide and generic sense of the word 
nesher, aetos, aquile. Suppose it to be unusual for eagles in 
the natural order thus to crowd together to a banquet on 
the slain. This very fact (if it were a fact) would give, 


1 Nat. Hist. \.c. 
2 Dict. Bib. s.v. Vulture.” 3 Encyc. Brit, s.v.** Vulture.” 
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if possible, even greater point and weight to the words of 
our Blessed Lord. Job, confining himself to the plain truth 
of natural history, says: “Where the slain are, there is she.” 
His “slain” are in the plural, his “eagle” in the singular 
number. Our Lord, who, under the cover of an allusion to 
natural history, is foretelling (if we may be allowed the phrase) 
a fact of supernatural history, reverses this arrangement. In 
His parable the Body, His own, is one, the eagles are many. 
That which would not, under ordinary circumstances, take place 
in the realm of nature, will take place in the case of that Body 
and of ¢hose eagles at the Last Day. The central feature of 
the parable—that the eagle is quick to see and swift to reach 
its prey—is true to nature. The gathering of many eagles goes 
beyond what is commonly experienced. Nor is such an over- 
stepping of the bounds of ordinary experience without example 
in the parable of Jesus. That of the faithful servants, related 
by St. Luke in his twelfth chapter, concludes with the words : 
“Blessed are those servants whom when the master cometh he 
shall find watching: Amen I say to you, he will gird himself, 
and make them sit down, and passing he will minister to them”? 
—words which certainly as far transcend the ordinary occurrences 
of social life even in the patriarchal and hospitable East as the 
gathering of eagles can be thought to transcend the customary 
flight of a single pair, or even of a single bird to its prey. 

To conclude, if the meaning of aguzla be generic, all diffi- 
culties from the point of view of natural history disappear ; if 
the meaning be specific, an explanation, and perhaps a better 
one, can still be found. Moreover, with the single exception of 
the objection which is based on the supposed “meanness” of 
the zesher, all that can be urged from the side of ornithological 
science militates not less against every other interpretation of 
our Saviour’s words than upon that which, following on the 
Catholic tradition, we have adopted. 


HERBERT LUCAS. 


1 St. Luke xii. 37. 
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—~_ 


THE interest in the portentous struggle between Catholicism 
and Mohammedanism, which was re-awakened some five and 
thirty years ago by the publication of the late Cardinal 
Newman’s: Lectures on the Turks in thetr relation to Christianity, 
has been renewed by the appearance of the lately published 
work of Mr. Allies, Zhe Rock of Peter in Mohammed's Flood. 
This seventh and concluding volume of The Formation of 
Christendom has cost the writer, he tells us himself, almost a 
lifetime of labour. In the Introduction he modestly says that 
“he offers this work as a single stone, though costing the labour 
of thirty years, if perchance it may be accepted in the structure 
of that Cathedral of human thought and action, wherein our 
crucified God is the central figure around which all has grown.” 

Few persons except those who have given serious attention 
to the subject are in a position to understand what is meant by 
“Mohammed's Flood.” 

If it had been possible for the Church to be submerged in a 
deluge of blood, it would have been destroyed long, long ago by 
the Mohammedan power. The history of the world has nothing 
in its annals to compare with the sanguinary victories of the 
followers of the arch-impostor. At the beginning of the seventh 
century, after three hundred years of persecution by Pagan 
Emperors, and other three hundred years of persecution by 
Christian heretical monarchs, a new enemy appeared on the 
field. Proclaiming the Divine Unity, and his mission as the 
sole Prophet of God, Mohammed threatened extermination to 
all who refused to follow him. The Byzantine rulers in the 
Imperial City, powerful for mischief, powerless for good, had 
long found occupation in tyrannizing over, and hunting to death 
the Vicars of Christ in the Eternal City. Many of their richest 


1 Peter’s Rock in Mohammed’s Flood. By T. W. Allies, K.C.S.G. London: 
Burns and Oates, Limited, 1890. 
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and fairest provinces had been taken from them during the 
earlier of the Persian wars. They had lost Armenia, Mesopo- 
tamia, Cappadocia, and all the cities between the ruins of 
Babylon and the Bosphorus had been burnt and levelled, when 
Mohammed came upon the scene. It took him twenty years 
only to become the owner of Persia. Jerusalem, the Mother 
Church ; Antioch, the patriarchal see of Syria; Alexandria, 
that of Egypt; the Seven Churches in Asia Minor, to which 
St. John wrote his heaven-sent message; Nicomedia and 
Czsarea, soon fell under the sway of the Turks. Later on 
the horsemen of the False Prophet came within striking 
distance of Constantinople. Their capital was Adrianople, and 
they were undisputed masters of Moldavia, Servia, Bulgaria, as 
well as of a large portion of Greece. There was one chance, and 
one only, of saving Constantinople, and that was to welcome 
the armies sent to the aid of the Lower Empire by the Popes, 
and to present a united front to the common enemy. And 
what an enemy! When Sigismund, King of Hungary, brought 
an army one hundred thousand strong, to meet Bajazet, on the 
banks of the Danube, it was utterly routed at Nicopolis, though 
it could have been saved by union. The first of the Sultans 
boasted in the pride of this victory that before many years had 
passed his war-horse should eat.a bushel of oats on the altar 
of St. Peter’s in Rome. A fit of the gout prevented his making 
the attempt while the Christians were panic-stricken, and not 
long after he was hindered from trying the experiment by a 
very different cause. Timur Leng, or “The Lame,” crippled by 
a wound received in the thigh in the war against the Kalmucks 
—more commonly known to us as Tamerlane—jealous of the 
greatness of Bajazet, attacked him when laying siege to 
Constantinople, though he was himself a Mohammedan. The 
battle raged, it is said, for three days and two nights, without 
intermission. The victorious Tartar having more prisoners than 
he knew what to do with, put one hundred thousand of them to 
death, captured the Turkish Sultan, and, some maintain, carried 
him about with him until his death, nine months after, in a 
moveable iron cage, as a wild beast in a travelling show. At 
the storming of Ispahan seventy thousand human skulls were 
laid at his feet when he entered the city. After a rebellion at 
Herat he built up a pyramid with the bodies of two thousand 
of its garrison in an alternate layer of brick and mortar. Such 
men as these the Church had to conquer, or be conquered by 
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them. It was well for the world that these two men did not 
agree to share it between them. 

We must bear in mind that the Mohammedans, wherever 
found, were essentially a military people. War with them was 
a passion as well as an act of religion. At all times they could 
command the services of an illimitable number of soldiers. 
Sultan Mahmoud was alarmed for his own safety, when one of 
the family of Seljuk promised that if he would send round his 
bow he would supply him with two hundred thousand horsemen 
‘ from the Scythian wilderness alone. Togmel Beg offered up 
one hundred and thirty thousand Christians in sacrifice to 
Mohammed. They were massacred by his troops along a line 
of six hundred miles. Then the time came when, instead of 
slaughtering them, the Moslems used Christians against the 
Church by picking out the handsomest and strongest of the 
youths taken from captured cities, and turning them into 
Mohammedan foot-soldiers. The Turks had no infantry, they 
were horsemen only. Amurath chose twelve thousand Christian 
boys out of Bulgaria, Servia, Bosnia, and the neighbouring 
provinces. For nearly five hundred years these “ Janizaries,” as 
they were called, were used against the Church. They were 
fighting furiously at the Battle of Lepanto against the Spanish 
and Italian troops. 

St. Peter’s Rock was to arrest this “Flood.” From the 
eleventh till the eighteenth century war to the Turk was the 
uninterrupted cry of the Popes. Pope Sylvester the Second, 
whose reign began at the close of the first thousand years of the 
Christian era, originated the scheme of a union of Catholic 
nations against the Moslems. Urban the Second, in the 
following century, set in motion the Crusaders. St. Gregory 
the Seventh, a few years previously, had written to the German 
Emperor that he had fifty thousand men ready to march, and 
that he would, if necessary, put himself at their head. Honorius 
the Second instituted the Order of the Knight Templars to 
protect the pilgrims to the Holy Land from the violence of the 
Turks. Eugenius the Third sent St. Bernard to preach a 
Crusade. Innocent the Third advocated it at the great Council 
of Lateran. Boniface the Ninth raised the magnificent army 
which fought the eventful Battle of Nicopolis. Callistus the Third 
gave notice to the Greek Emperor that if he did not bestir 
himself against the common enemy, Constantinople, in three 
years, would fall under the Mohammedan rule. The warning 
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was in vain, and the only answer returned was that they would 
prefer the turban to the tiara. On the 29th of May, an hour 
after midnight, 1453, Mohammed the Second entered the 
Imperial city in triumph. Pius the Second, immediately 
after this great Mohammedan victory, promised the Catholic 
Sovereigns that, if a fleet were organized, he would sail with it 
and pray from the prow of the admiral’s vessel. Sixtus the 
Fourth, some years later, fitted out a fleet against them. St. 
Pius the Fifth was the moving spirit of the Battle of Lepanto. 
Gregory the Thirteenth appointed the festival of the Rosary 
in thanksgiving for Christian victories over the Turks, and died, 
it is said, of a broken heart, in the thought that such victories 
had been needed. Innocent the Eleventh instituted the feast 
of the Holy Name of Mary, after the rout of the Ottomans 
before Vienna. These are only a few instances out of many, 
but they are enough for the purpose of showing the perse- 
verance of the Popes. So writes Cardinal Newman. Nor was 
their sagacity in this matter, according to the same eminent 
author, less remarkable than their pertinacity. 


The Holy See has the reputation, even with men of the world, of 
seeing instinctively what is favourable, what is unfavourable, to the 
interests of religion and of the Catholic faith. Its undying opposition 
to the Turks is not the least striking instance of this divinely imparted 
gift. From the very first it pointed at them as an object of alarm for all 
Christendom, in a way in which it had marked out neither Tartars nor 
Saracens. It exposed them to the reprobation of Europe, as a people, 
with whom, if charity differs from merciless ferocity, tenderness from 
hardness of heart, depravity of appetite from virtue, and pride from 
meekness and humility, the faithful never could have sympathy, never 
alliance. It denounced, not merely an odious outlying deformity, 
painful simply to the moral sight and scent, but an energetic evil, an 
aggressive, ambitious, ravenous foe, in whom foulness of life and cruelty 
of policy were methodized by system, consecrated by religion, propa- 
gated by the sword. I am not insensible, I wish to do justice, to the 
high qualities of the Turkish race. I do not altogether deny to its 
national character the grandeur, the force and originality, the valour, 
the truthfulness and sense of justice, the sobriety and gentleness, which 
historians and travellers speak of ; but in spite of all that has been done 
for them by nature and the world, Tartar still is the staple of their 
composition, and their gifts and attainments, whatever they may be, 
do but make them the more efficient foes of faith and civilization." 


All this is most true and perfectly expressed. 


1 Lectures on the Turks. Lecture III, ** The Turk and the Christian.” 
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To be honest, it is useless to deny the great qualities 
possessed by the founder of Mohammedanism. Had he not 
been a man of remarkable genius, he never could have worked 
such a revolution in the world. The influence which he pos- 
sessed during his lifetime has lasted for considerably more 
than a thousand years, and is even now so powerful that it 
seems all but waste of time and money to try to diminish 
it amongst his followers. He is still looked upon by them as 
the very pattern of perfection and holiness, and they apply to 
him a hundred names, surnames, and titles, which they allow 
to be given to no other being but God Himself. Compared 
with any member of the chalifate, he was less bloodthirsty in 
war, more clement in victory, and he knew how to keep his 
friends in adversity, and how to make friends of enemies in 
prosperity. We may indeed believe that he was intended by 
God to put down idolatry, and to weld together the nomad 
tribes of the desert into national unity. Had he been true to 
himself and to his destiny, he might have been in some sense 
a prophet in his own way and in his own place. But boundless 
ambition and unbridled sensuality led him astray, and he 
became the parent of what Cardinal Newman emphatically 
terms “the veriest brood of the serpent which the Church has 
encountered since she was set up.” The Mohammedans from 
his day to the present hour, deserve praise for their blind 
submission to what they look upon as the dispensation of 
Providence ;! they will pray in public, without being influenced 
by human respect, several times every day; they are gifted 
with courage in battle, with political talent, with capacity for 
rule. But no one dares to speak, without parable, of the crimes 
which are practised or tolerated by them, and which mark them 
out in the judgment of men, irrespective of religious opinion, 
as the most wicked and hateful of nations. Innocence of mind 
or body is impossible amongst the Turks. Wherever they have 
set foot whole countries have been depopulated. They have— 
to use the graphic language of Cardinal Newman—“ frustrated 
the munificence of nature and demolished the works of man.” 


And this barbarian power has been, or is now [says the same 
eminent writer] in possession of most of the most famous countries 
of classical and religious antiquity, and many of the most fruitful and 
beautiful countries of the earth. It stretches along the course of the 


1 Islamism is the religion of submission. Islam means resignation, 
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Danube, the Euphrates, and the Nile; ranges past the Pindus, the 
Taurus, the Caucasus, Mount Sinai, the Libyan mountains, and the 
Atlas, as far as the Pillars of Hercules; and, having no history itself, is 
heir to the historical names of Constantinople and Niczea, Nicomedia 
and Cesarea, Jerusalem and Damascus, Nineveh and Babylon, Mecca 
and Bagdad, Antioch and Alexandria; ignorantly holding in possession 
one half of the history of the whole world. There it lies, and will not 
die, and has not in itself the elements of death, for it has the life of a 
stone, and unless pounded and pulverized, is indestructible. Such is 
it in the simplicity of its national existence, while that mode of 
existence remains, while it remains faithful to its religion and its 
imperial line. Should its fidelity to either fail, it would not merely 
degenerate or decay ; it would simply cease to be.! 


Long usage has accustomed us to speak of the Sublime 
Porte as the “sick man” amongst the “ Powers that be.” So 
low has that formidable monarchy “ fallen from its high estate,” 
as to make it almost impossible for us to realize the time when 
the Turks were the terror of Europe, when public prayers were 
offered to ward off their attacks, when Turkish vessels of war 
sailed fearlessly in the Mediterranean and the Adriatic, and 
raids were made upon the Italian shores within cannon-shot of 
the capital of Christendom. But the Mohammedan power seems 
to be indestructible. Alison and Ranke both admit that in the 
Battle of Lepanto (in the very waters where Antony and 
Augustus met to determine which of the two was to be master 
of the Roman Empire, in the Battle of Actium) a fatal blow 
was dealt at the naval supremacy of Turkey. The defeat was 
crushing. The Mohammedan admiral was drowned in one of 
his galleys, the fleet dispersed, one hundred vessels destroyed, 
nearly twice that number captured, thirty thousand of the 
enemy killed. There could no longer be any doubt as to 
the future masters of Christian Europe. Other Powers might 
have collapsed. Not so the Ottomans. The very next year 
the Grand Vizier vaunted that they had shaved his beard to 
make it grow stronger. In a few months he had put one 
hundred and sixty vessels in fighting order, and in less than 
another year had two hundred and fifty galleys in the Archi- 
pelago. Then the Catholic league was diss~lved, Cyprus and 
all the other places conquered were restored to the Turks, 
and an indemnity was paid to them of three hundred thousand 
ducats. A little later three hundred thousand Turks were 


Part III. ‘‘ The Future of the Ottomans,” 





1 Lectures on the Turks, 
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besieging Vienna, and were about to enter it when the standards 
of Sobieski were seen flying on the surrounding heights. Even 
now the “sick man” is the religious and civil ruler of fifty 
millions of Mohammedans, either subject to our rule, in India, 
or living in our midst there, independent of our power and 
biding their opportunity. They are as far from loving us as 
ever they were. To them we are, and always shall be, the 
“Giaours,” infidel dogs. Were a holy war to be proclaimed 
to-morrow by the reigning Sultan, we should find ourselves 
involved in very many financial and military difficulties. They 
showed at Plevna of what stern stuff the Turkish soldier is 
made. 

Mr. Allies treats of the. Mohammedan Empire only to 
A.D. 800.1. The argument of his treatise on the Formation of 
Christendom confined him to this limit. He brings out in bold 
relief, with his practised pen, the persistent efforts of the Vicars 
of Christ, up to that time, to save the Church, first in the East, 
and then in the West, by raising up a succession of Christian 
warrior kings, who would glory in doing battle for Christ. The 
False Prophet had made his troops all but invincible by teach- 
ing them to look upon death in war as a martyrdom, and 
therefore something to be coveted rather than feared. Skill in 
the management of a war-horse, and of weapons of offence and 
defence, was the one quality which ensured admiration and 
esteem in this world, and was the condition of leading to 
eternal glory in the next. Hence the Christian world which 
had been dreaming of an approaching millennium, when 
swords were to be changed into ploughshares, and a universal 
peace was to reign upon the earth, was rudely disappointed. 
The Popes had to call upon zealous Christians to buckle on 
their armour, and join in a Crusade against this unlooked-for 
and most formidable foe. Popes Zachary, St. Gregory the 
Second, and Stephen the Second, Adrian the First, and St. Leo 
the Third, in a special manner exerted themselves to bind 
together the Catholic world in civil and religious alliance. It 
was through the instrumentality of the Bishops of Rome that 
Providence raised up the four heroes in one family, who 
fought so continuously and successfully for civilization and 
religion. 


1 Peter's Rock in Mohammed’s Flood. From St. Gregory the Great to St. Leo 
the Third. Being the seventh volume of Zhe Formation of Christendom. By 
Thomas W. Allies, K.C.S.G. 
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As France in the fifteenth century [writes Mr. Allies] owed its 
deliverance to the maiden of Arc, so in the eighth, not Gaul only, but 
all the West would seem to have owed its inheritance of the Christian 
name to the four great men whom Providence raised up in the family 
of Arnulf of Metz and Pipin of Landen. Pipin, the mayor of the 
palace, Charles the Hammer, Pipin the King, and Charlemagne, are 
four continuous generations from grandfather to great-grandson, the 
like of which I know not that any other family can produce. (p. 496.) 


The second of these four great Carlovingians, Charles 
Martell (called by Mr. Allies, “Charles the Hammer,” though 
probably the name Martell is synonymous with that of Martin), 
in response to the call of St. Gregory the Third, did battle with 
the Saracens in the famous encounter by Tours. The historians 
of the time assure us that nearly four hundred thousand of 
the Prophet's soldiers paid the forfeit of their lives. The hand 
of St. Peter had been laid upon the Mayor of the Palace, 
the bastard son of Pipin D’Herstal, and he had become the 
warrior King of the Franks. It is related that the Saracen 
and Christian hosts watched each other for seven days; the 
Arabs on their light horses and in their white mantles, the 
Franks with their heavy iron-clad masses. On the eighth day, 
at the call of the Muezin to prayer, the Arabs left their camp, 
and drew out their order of battle. Twenty times the horsemen 
charged the Frankish square, and were unable to break them. 
“The Frankish line stood like a wall of iron,” writes the Arab 
chronicler. When the wall of iron did move, all fell before 
it. Night came on before the final issue of the battle was 
made known. Charles had kept his army in its ranks on the 
plain, expecting a fresh battle on the morrow. When the sun 
rose, the Franks saw the white tents, but their occupants had 
fled under cover of the night. “The hammer of Charles 
descended on the Saracen anvil. . . . Islam never advanced 
further in the West.”! We have already alluded to his son, 
Pipin the King. It remains to speak at some length of his 
grandson, Charles the Great, Charlemagne, as we call him. 
At no time, perhaps, did monarch bear more deservedly the 
name of great. He was great in body and in soul. He is 
supposed to have been more lofty in stature than any one of his 
age, reminding us of the first King of Israel chosen by God 
to rule, in His Name, over His people, Saul, who was a head 
and shoulders taller than any one in his army. The genius of 


1 Peter's Rock in Mohammed's Flood, p. 495. 
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Charlemagne in war has never been called in question. With 
him to fight was to conquer. In little more than forty years 
he was engaged in more than fifty battles. But he was as great 
in the cabinet as in the field. During the winter’s snows, when the 
season had passed during which “kings go out to war,” Charle- 
magne betook himself to the study of literature and the fine 
arts, and even at meal-time would have the writings of the 
Fathers of the Church read aloud to him. A daring and 
brilliant soldier, and a scholar to boot, he was above all.a 
Christian patriot and warrior ruler. He had planned out a 
whole theory of legislation founded on Catholic principles. 
Any one who has studied his Caroline Books and Capitularies 
must be aware that he was not only a successful commander, 
but a-religious legislator. He even endeavoured to introduce 
the discipline of the Church, in its minutest details, throughout 
his vast Empire. The whole of France, the greater portion 
of Catalonia, Navarre, and Aragon, Flanders, Holland, Frisia, 
Westphalia and Saxony, Suabia, Franconia, Thuringia, Switzer- 
land, Austria, Hungary, Dacia, Bohemia, Istria, Liburnia, Dal- 
matia, Sclavonia, Italy, including Rome and the Exarchate of 
Ravenna, were visited diligently, in every portion, by the Mzssz 
Dominici, or “Imperial Magistrates,” whose office it was to see 
that all the designs of their monafch’s master-mind should be 
carried out in full. These included the introduction even of 
the Roman liturgy and the Gregorian chant. But as a warrior 
Christian King he was ever planning in his mind how he might 
best assure the Christian commonwealth from the attacks of 
its Mohammedan and other foes, and he conceived and com- 
menced carrying into execution, employing his soldiers for 
the purpose, the project of joining the Rhine to the Danube, 
and the ocean to the Euxine Sea, by means of a canal. In 
spite of many moral faults, faith was uppermost in his soul, 
inspiring all his methods, colouring all his actions. Instructed 
by the writings of the Fathers of the Church, counselled by his 
spiritual advisers, above all, moved by the influence of the 
Bishops of Rome, he had resolved, for many long years, to do 
his utmost to bring about the unity of Christian rule, through 
the harmonious co-operation of Church and State, and hence 
all his legislature was based upon the subservient alliance 
of the civil with the ecclesiastical power. One of the master- 
pieces of St. Augustine, his work on The City of God, was 
placed by Charlemagne, night by night, under his pillow. 
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Thus was this great Emperor preparing himself insensibly 
to carry out the designs of Providence in raising up a warrior 
champion of the Church, who should prove a mighty barrier 
against the Mohammedan power. The two Pipins, and Charles 
Martell, had protected the Church, and restored to the Popes 
the portions of the Patrimony of St. Peter which had been 
filched from them by Greeks or Lombards. But the time had 
now come when a Christian Roman Empire should be ruled 
by the Vicar of Christ, as its spiritual monarch, and by a 
Catholic Emperor, as its civil protector, when all the glories 
of Pagan Rome, including its imperial title, should be renewed 
and restored in the Kingdom Church of Jesus ever Blessed. 
Charlemagne entered into the magnificent concept of St. Leo 
the Third, and, summoned to Rome, joyfully obeyed the call 
of St. Peter, entered his Basilica, ascending the thirty-five steps 
that led into it, on his knees, kissing each separate step as he 
reached it, and was consecrated Emperor by the Pope, as 
“Charles Augustus, crowned of God.” This solemn ceremony 
took place on Christmas Day, in the year 800, the Pope placing 
with his own hands the imperial diadem on the brow of 
Charlemagne, while the greatest of the Kings of the Franks 
was kneeling before the altar, his head bowed in prayer. Thus 
was happily inaugurated the true idea of ecclesiastical and civil 
power, and the “formation of Christendom” passed from the 
region of theory into the world of fact. None but diligent 
students of Church history will be able to understand the 
contrast between the great and holy Pope, St. Leo the Third, 
and the contemporary and contemptible Byzantine monarch, 
Leo the Third, the fitting successor of so many of the Greek 
Emperors. For Constantine the Great had never fully under- 
stood his position in the Church, and his living unbaptized 
was disastrous to himself and to his Empire. He _ never 
thoroughly mastered the nature of the relation between the 
spiritual and civil power. The result was that amongst his 
successors were found some of the deadliest enemies of the 
Church. Leo the Isaurian, and his son Constantine Copronymus, 
for instance. In the five centuries succeeding Constantine, 
Mr. Allies points out, his work deteriorated more and more, 
until the city which he wished to be the head of Christian 
Empire yielded half of it to the Saracen, and then became the 
very seat of schism. Such it was when St. Leo the Third was 
Pope. A very different state of things was brought about in the 
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West during the five hundred years which followed Charlemagne, 
“when Europe saw a family of Christian and Catholic nations 
surround the throne of the Chief Apostle, nations which his 
Primacy had called into existence when he placed the imperial 
diadem on the head of Charles Augustus, crowned of God.”! 

We cannot refrain from quoting verbatim the following 
fine passage from Mr. Allies’ work : 


Leo the Third alone set the crown on the head of Charles, not the 
crown that belonged to him as King of the Northern immigrants, who 
had conquered Gaul, but the crown of Augustus, given by Christ. “To 
Charles Augustus, crowned of God,” the word ran. This was the crown 
which Charles received, and whicli all the nations subject to his sway 
acknowledged as the gift of St. Peter, seated in his See of Rome. The 
first and: chief duty of the Sovereign so created, was to guard the Church 
of God. ‘The four hundred years of Teuton immigration passed by that 
act into the definitive recognition of a new Christian people. There- 
upon there became a family of nations whose common life and law 
were the one Church of God, whose common territory was named, 
after its Master, Christendom. 


Mr. Allies remarks most truly that the Almighty, who was 
wont to let loose the heathen nations against His chosen people, 
whensoever they fell into idolatry, made use of the False 
Prophet to scourge the dissolute monarchs and time-serving 
patriarchs and prelates of the East. The Moslem power so 
fiercely wielded against the Eastern Church, had the providential 
effect of preventing the heretical rulers from doing as much 
harm in the West as they might otherwise have done, or, to 
speak more correctly, certainly would have done, had they been 
free to do it. Their one aim, with rare exceptions, seems to 
have been to corrupt the faith confided to the care of Peter, 
to hand over the keys which were given to him by Christ, 
to the secular power, and transfer the seat of government 
from the metropolis of the Old World to the Imperial city 
built out of the ruins of a town without a history. 

The life of Constantine the Great was, comparatively, a 
failure, because he was not closely associated with the Popes 
of Rome. That of Charles the Great was a life that has 
increased in splendour during the lapse of centuries, because 
he was ever the right hand of the Vicar of Christ. At the 
death of Constantine the Great, his successors seemed to 
consider themselves justified in interfering with ecclesiastical 


1 See p. 516. 
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matters to such an extent as to hamper the action of the 
Church and Imperial freedom. How much of policy there 
was in his conversion, and how much conviction is called in 
question by those who write the history of his time. But 
Charlemagne was, above all, the man of faith, and we are relieved 
from the danger of being sorely tempted to think that the 
world had been given up to the wickedness of the fallen angels, 
the schisms and heresies of the Greek Emperors, the profane 
and blasphemous hypocrisy of the founder of the Mohammedan 
irreligion, by contemplating the majestic figures of St. Leo 
the Third and of Charlemagne, standing out in bold relief 
at the close of the eighth century. 

Charlemagne, the great Christian Champion King and the 
Sword of St. Peter, had the unusual privilege that his sepulchre 
was glorious. He was entombed at Aix-la-Chapelle, a city 
which took its name from the magnificent mausoleum which he 
erected in it. Centuries after his burial he was found seated on 
his golden throne, clad in his royal mantle, and having upon his 
shoulders the pilgrim’s hood which he always wore during his 
journeys to Rome, his crown encircling his brow, his sword 
girded on his thigh, a chalice in his hand, the Book of the 
Gospels on his knees, his shield and sceptre of pure gold lying 
at his feet. 

Christus regnat, Christus imperat. Compare this tomb of 
Charlemagne with that of the arch-impostor. A report has 
been sedulously kept up for centuries that Mohammed’s coffin 
is suspended in the air. By the action of magnets, people said, 
if the rumour had foundation. But it should not surprise any one 
that a man who pretended to have revelations to the effect that 
other men’s wives should be made over to him, who during his 
life was a living lie, should after his death be made to play the 
character of an impostor. Christ was the Truth, Mohammed a 
liar. Christ was the Example of every virtue; Mohammed the 
scandal of the world, the apostle of discord and sensuality. 
Christ was the Life, Mohammed the death of every one who 
came under his influence. This apostle of concubinage and war 
has infected with a moral pestilence every portion of the world 
in which his teaching has prevailed. Jesus Christ reveals to us 
that the pure of heart shall see God,.and showed His Evangelist 
that special joys are reserved for those who have not defiled 
themselves with women. Mohammed taught, practically at least, 
that women have no souls. He looked upon women as nothing 
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more than beautiful animals. Without women and perfumes, he 
used to say, life would be intolerable to him. The heaven he 
promised to his followers was nothing but a scene of gross 
sensuality. Jesus Christ preached the holiness of virginity on 
earth, and revealed to us that in Heaven human beings will 
be pure as angelic spirits. He taught us that any man who 
looks at a woman to lust after her, has already committed 
adultery with her in his heart. In His most Blessed Mother 
He put before the world a perfect model of chastity, virginity, 
and spotless purity, which flowed from her immaculate soul as 
the waters of a stream flow from the spring in which they have 
their source. 

Jesus Christ was the “ Prince of Peace,” and came to bring 
peace upon the earth. He said that they who used the sword 
should perish by it. He taught His disciples that when struck 
on one cheek they should turn the other, and gave as the mark 
by which His followers should be distinguished their love for 
each other. The commander-in-chief of Mohammed’s troops 
gave himself the title of “The Sword of Swords,” and this at the 
time when the Vicar of Christ had proclaimed himself to be 
“The Servant of the Servants of God.” Wherever the teaching 
of the Arabian impostor has been accepted, willingly or under 
compulsion, hatred, discord, bloody wars, uncleanness of every 
mentionable and unmentionable kind, have been the rule rather 
than the exception, and a blight and chill of death have 
descended upon national, social, political, and religious life. On 
the other hand, where the Gospel of Christ has penetrated, there 
myriads of men and women have, in every successive generation, 
aimed at personal holiness, and have by it been moved to spend 
themselves in imparting it to others. Woman, through the 
Incarnation of the God-Man in His Maiden Mother’s womb, 
has been so elevated that the numbers cannot be ascertained 
of those who have gone so far as to consecrate their lives to the 
service of Christ in His poor, or sick, or dying, brothers and 
sisters. There are actually at the present time thousands and 
thousands of women who never breathe air that is not infected, 
who keep no other company than that of the sick or dying, who 
have given up the most coveted solaces of life,and know nothing 
from their own experience of earthly love, but only of that 
heavenly love that they bear to Christ their Lord. They belong 
to the weaker sex, but they are stronger than men in every 
work of superhuman charity, for they are blessed by her who 
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shall ever be called Blessed, and by the God who has told us 
that the clean of heart shall be blessed, in this life and the 
next. Beati mundo corde. 

We thank Mr. Allies, again and again, for his magnificent 
work. The English Catholic world is as yet too limited, and, 
we may add, too unprepared for its adequate appreciation. 
But they will estimate it more highly as time wears on, 
and as Catholics in England shall have been more trained to 
serious reading. It should be a-cause of great consolation to 
the author of Zhe Formation of Christendom that, while so many 
popular books are read through once, and then thrown aside for 
ever, his opus magnum will remain among the comparatively 
very few works which the “world will not willingly let die.” 
He has done a splendid service in this concluding volume of 
the series, by helping to expose the Arabian heretic who 
announced to the world that he was the prophet of God, 
preferring himself to Jesus, the Virgin’s Son, who set up the 
virginal life. Yet this was the man who forged a Divine 
permission for polygamy, and for an unlimited concubinage 
obtained in successful war. The beauty of holiness taught 
by Christ, held up to view by the Vicars of Christ, translated 
into human lives in every age in the Catholic Church, has made 
Mohammed a hissing and a curse. Many a time and oft since 
the reigns of St. Leo the Third and Charlemagne, the waves 
of Moslem impiety have dashed against the “Rock of Peter.” 
But “ Mohammed’s Flood” has always been arrested by it. Not 
only do its waters rage with ever decreasing violence around that 
Rock, but they seem now rather to kiss its foot, than to inspire 


alarm that they will wash it away. 
W. H. EYRE, S.J. 
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I.—THE LIFE OF ST. HUGH OF LINCOLN.! 


IT has always been to us a matter of surprise that no worthy 
Life of St. Hugh of Lincoln for Catholic readers has ever been 
written in our language. Of all our English Saints, not except- 
ing even St. Thomas of Canterbury or St. Anselm, there is not 
one of whom we possess such an intimate knowledge or whose 
history is so full of edification and of picturesque incident. The 
Carthusian author of the volume before us, gathering up in his 
charming Preface the titles of his hero to our veneration, claims 
for him that he was a great monk, a great bishop, a great 
defender of the Church and the Papacy. He was all these 
things, and the story of his life does not, as so often happens, 
merely assert the fact, but shows us the how and the why. 
St. Hugh is a man whom we really know as he lived in the 
flesh, not a lay figure which it requires all a biographer’s art by 
dexterous padding and a skilful arrangement of drapery to deck 
out into some semblance of life. 

It is a pleasant task to review such a book as this. Starting 
with a deep veneration for our Saint, the fruit of more than one 
perusal of the Magna Vita, and feeling that the noble ideal of 
his life ought not to be cheapened by an inadequate present- 
ment of it, we opened the volume, we must confess, in somewhat 
of a critical spirit. But the execution of the work has com- 
pletely disarmed us. With every page our conviction has only 
grown that the Carthusian author has given us here the very 
model of what the life of a medizval saint ought to be. Itisa 
work to set beside Montalembert’s S¢. Elizabeth of Hungary. 
It surpasses, because it has a more human interest, even Miss 
Drane’s noble history of St. Catherine of Siena. Scholarly 
throughout, and written with all that distinction of style which 
seems almost the monopoly of French biographies, it is none 


1 Vie de Saint Hugues, Chartreux, Evique de Lincoln. Par un Religieux de Ja 
Grande Chartreuse. Montreuil, 1890. 
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the less full of deep and unaffected spirituality. The author 
does not pretend to have gathered up every scrap of evidence 
which may be forthcoming about St. Hugh, still no substantial 
source of information has been neglected, and methodical treat- 
ment and accuracy of statement are everywhere conspicuous. 
Moreover, the casket is not unworthy of the jewel. The book is 
admirably printed, and adorned with a few well chosen illustra- 
tions. We have only one fault to find with it, and that is the 
absence of an Index. 

St. Hugh of Lincoln was one of the many saints whose 
active life was chiefly spent in a country other than that of their 
birth. He was born at Avalon, near Grenoble, in 1140, and he 
did not come to England until 1180. Brought up from very 
early years among the Canons Regular of Villard-Benoit, he 
passed from .their Order to that of the Carthusians at the age of 
twenty-three, and lived a monk of the Grande Chartreuse for 
seventeen years, until he was sent at Henry the Second’s 
express request to found the first English Charterhouse at 
Witham. Naturally, in the description of Hugh’s life among 
the Carthusians, our author is at his best. As a religious of 
the same Order, living the same life, treading the very cloisters 
once trodden by the feet of St. Hugh, he is able to enter into 
his innermost thoughts and feelings as no extern biographer 
could do. Moreover, the records and traditions of the Order 
enable him to add largely to the information hitherto available 
for this period of the Life. The very cell once occupied by the 
Saint is still in existence, although its former walls of solid 
woodwork have long given place to stone. May we venture to 
quote an exquisite description of the prospect on which Hugh’s 
eyes must constantly have rested during the ten years or more 
he spent in it? We can only apologize for the inadequacy of 
our translation. 


In the little garden of the cell, and above the enclosure which 
surrounds it, a view may be obtained, set in a narrow frame, of all those 
features which make up the savage grandeur of this solitude. From 
the pine-woods, whose unfading green is shaded with the browner 
foliage of the beeches, the eye is led up to the colossal walls of rock 
which serve as buttresses to the peak of the Grand-Som. High above 
soars the summit itself, looking down almost vertically from an elevation 
of four thousand feet upon the solitary and his little hermitage. It is 
there that, in those moments of relaxation which are needful to the 
Carthusian as to the rest of mankind, he finds an inexhaustible well- 
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spring of noble inspirations and of pure enjoyment. The soul accus- 
tomed to raise itself unceasingly from the creature to the Creator, has 
no difficulty, in presence of such a scene as this, in soaring aloft 
towards Him “who enlighteneth wonderfully from the everlasting 
mountains.” (Psalm Ixxv.) 


St. Hugh remained a Carthusian to the end of his life, 
retaining not merely the interior spirit, but also as far as 
possible the external observances. Throughout all the incessant 
labours of his episcopate he never relinquished the under- 
garment of hair-cloth, he never broke his perpetual abstinence 
from meat. And yet his character in many of its aspects must 
have been full of tenderness and sweetness. His was one of 
those natures that love to give their confidence to some intimate 
friend. ‘He was devoted to children and to the poor. Even the 
persecuted Jews found a protector in him. He had a great 
affection for animals, and the story of the wild swan that 
attached itself to him at his episcopal residence at Stowe, never 
leaving his side, and even passing the night in his room, reads 
more like a chapter out of Hans Anderssen than sober history. 
The facts, however, are indisputable. 

The duration of St. Hugh’s tenure of the see of Lincoln was 
not very long. He was Bishop for fourteen years only, from 
1186 till his death in 1200. Naturally, however, the story of 
his life is mainly occupied with this period, during which he was 
one of the most prominent men in England. In every branch 
of episcopal duty his labours were incessant, and yet he had 
time for public cares, resisting the oppressions of officials of all 
kinds, intervening with authority in the most important under- 
takings of three successive Kings of England. Our biographer, 
as we have mentioned, finds in the life of St. Hugh the triple 
glory of monk, bishop, and defender of the Church. He might, 
if he had been an Englishman writing for English readers, have 
added a fourth, that of champion of the people against the 
tyranny of the Crown. Modern historians, following the lead 
of Bishop Stubbs, almost unanimously admit that it was the 
great St. Hugh who struck the first blow to secure for the 
English people that corner-stone of our liberties, the control of 
the national taxation. 

The story of one such episode is of singular interest. 
Richard the First and his Ministers—Hubert, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, foremost amongst them—thought every means of 
extortion allowable, after the King’s return from exile, to com- 
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pensate for the emptiness of the royal exchequer. In the year 
1198, in the great Council held at Oxford, a demand was made 
that every tenant 2” capite, the Bishops included, should equip and 
maintain for twelve months a body of three hundred knights to 
fight the King’s campaigns across the seas. Hugh, in a most 
resolute speech, resisted the unjust claim, though one Bishop 
only, Herbert of Salisbury, dared to support him. The King, 
falling into one of his paroxysms of fury, ordered the con- 
fiscation of all their goods. The penalty was enforced against 
the Bishop of Salisbury, who was reduced to make abject 
submission. In the case of Hugh, however, whose sentence of 
excommunication was popularly supposed to smite body as well 
as soul, the King’s officials dared not proceed to extremities, 
but they implored and eventually prevailed with him to go 
across to Normandy and have a personal interview with their 
master. He reached the royal head-quarters just at the time of 
Mass. The scene which followed is one of the most extra- 
ordinary in English history. 


The chapel presented an imposing spectacle. The King was there, 
seated upon a throne near the door and facing the altar. Around him 
thronged a brilliant Court. We have express mention of the presence 
of two archbishops and of five bishops, two of whom were reclining 
upon the steps of the throne. Surrounded with all this regal pomp, the 
King awaited the coming of him who for nine months had set his power 
at defiance. Hugh advanced and saluted. The Prince bent upon him 
one fierce look, and then turned icily away without a word. ‘‘ My Lord 
King,” said the Bishop, “give me the kiss of peace.” Richard main- 
tained the same silence and the same contemptuous attitude. ‘Then 
Hugh took hold of him by the mantle and shook it, saying, “It is your 
duty to give me the kiss of peace, for I have come a long distance to 
find you.” ‘No, you have not deserved it.” “ Assuredly I have 
deserved it. Come, give me the embrace I demand,” and speaking 
thus the Bishop pulled the King’s mantle still more violently. Utterly 
astounded at such resolute persistence, Richard at last broke into a 
smile, and confessed himself beaten by returning the embrace of his 


conqueror. 


Neither was this the end, for when in the course of the Mass 
which immediately followed, the kiss of peace, in accordance 
with ceremonial usage, was brought by one of the Archbishops 
to the King before all the rest, Richard descended the steps of 
his throne to receive the Par, and turning aside conveyed it 
with his own hands to the Bishop of Lincoln. 
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Was ever (monarch) in this humour wooed ? 
Was ever (monarch) in this humour won? 


History has to record no stranger episode since the days of 
Theodosius and St. Ambrose. 

But this was not the first nor the last time that Hugh played 
a similar part. There was a fearless independence about him 
which attracted not only monarchs like Henry the Second and 
Richard, but which cowed even such a graceless reprobate as 
their successor John. We have no space for more quotations, 
or we should like to give the story of that celebrated Easter 
morning service in the year 1199, when St. Hugh, disgusted at 
an act of impertinent levity on the part of John, mounted the 
pulpit in the middle of Mass and for a good hour lectured the 
King as he sat there fuming and breakfastless, but unable to 
arrest him. No wonder that the royal officials trembled before 
his just indignation; no wonder that, when any dangerous 
service had to be carried out in the teeth of powerful nobles, it 
was to St. Hugh that the Pope applied to put the sentence into 
execution. But he was loved even more than he was feared, 
and when he died it was no less a person than King John 
himself who first placed his shoulder under the bier, and helped 
to bear his remains to their last resting-place. 

In the course of these few remarks we have dwelt rather on 
the public and external aspects of St. Hugh’s character, because 
this is what is most likely to catch the reader’s attention, but it 
is part of the charm of this Life that the humility, the self- 
sacrifice, and the tenderness of the interior man are also revealed 
to us with no less clearness. The pages of this volume faithfully 
reflect the impressions of his confidant and first biographer, the 
Abbot Adam, and while they tone down the occasional pro- 
lixity of the Magna Vita, they preserve all its subtle old-world 
flavour and limpid sincerity. There is no touch of superstition 
or credulity or fanaticism about the book. Need we say also 
that it is far removed from any trace of that modern flippancy 
and affected smartness which are sometimes found associated so 
incongruously with a saint’s Life. It is a work which brings 
with it even into worldly hearts something of the solemn 
atmosphere of the cloister, the fruit of prayer and penance, the 
fertile source of high thoughts and noble aspirations. 

We feel we ought to end here, but we must not part with 
our anonymous benefactor without expressing a hope that we 
may see his work translated, and ze// translated, into English at 
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the earliest possible date. In turning over the leaves of a recent 
publication we are distressed to find a flaming advertisement of 
a series of biographies under the title of “ Heroes of the Cross.” 
The first on the list is a Life of St.Gregory the Great by a 
learned Benedictine; against which of course we have nothing to 
say, quite the contrary. The second is the Life of St. Hugh of 
Lincoln by Canon G.G. Perry, a Protestant writer whose per- 
sistent inaccuracy is only equalled by his bitter anti-Catholic 
prejudice. One would have thought it was enough that 
Mr. Perry and his fellow-canons are in possession of the beau- 
tiful Cathedral which St. Hugh with his own hands helped to 
build, and that they now enjoy those revenues and privileges for 
which he fought so stoutly. Can they not even leave us his fair 
fame? If we wanted any additional reason for welcoming this 
beautiful life, it would be the hope that in a worthy English 
dress it may gain the ear of some at least among our country- 
men and may help to counteract the misrepresentations with 
which any Protestant, even though unconsciously, is bound to 
distort the portrait of a Cathclic saint. 


2.—THE CENTENARY EDITION OF THE WORKS OF 
ST. ALPHONSUS.” 


The seventeenth volume of the collected works of St. 
Alphonsus contains a number of miscellaneous treatises bearing 
for the most part on the Congregation which he founded, 
and on religious and clerical life in general, as well as six 
sermons for times of calamities. In connection with the 
Redemptorists are three short but very interesting biographies, 
that of Father Paul Cafero, who was St. Alphonsus’ own con- 
fessor and spiritual adviser, that of Father Januarius Sarnelli, 
who was the companion of the Saint in early youth, and 
resembled him in many points of character, and of Blessed 
Vitus Curzius, who was also a contemporary of St. Alphonsus. 


1 Canon Perry has already once before undertaken a similar task, but we thought 
that after Father Bridgett’s criticisms upon his book we should have heard nothing 
more of his connection with St. Hugh of Lincoln. If the reverend Canon would be 
content to work up his ideas of St. Hugh’s life into a story for schoolboys, as another 
Anglican clergyman has done, that would not so much matter. The misery of it is 
that Canon Perry writes a romance and calls it history. 

2 The Centenary Edition of the Works of St. Alphonsus. Vol. 17. Miscellany. 
Edited by Rev. Eugene Grimm, C.SS.R. Benziger. 
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The Life of a Saint by a Saint always has a double interest, 
and St. Alphonsus’ account of these three holy men is full of 
edification. After all, example is better than precept, and most 
men are more moved to virtue by the beauty of a holy life 
than by all the exhortations in the world. Indeed, it would 
be a great advantage to sermons if they had less exhortation 
and more example in them. This is one of the lessons that 
St. Alphonsus teaches us throughout his works. Next follow 
the Rules of the Congregation. In them we notice a rule 
for missions which is an admirable one. When a mission has 
been given anywhere, the missioners, or some of them, are 
to return to the place, and give a short course of sermons 
with the object of gathering up the fruit of the mission. There 
is another rule which forbids their giving a Lenten course of 
sermons, we suppose because it might lead them away from 
the more important work of mission preaching. The good 
done by Redemptorist missions is simply incalculable, and is 
to be attributed not merely to their careful training and the 
traditions of the Congregation, but to the spirit that St. 
Alphonsus bequeathed to his children. 

It is one of the characteristics of his sermons and ascetical 
writings that they abound with incidents and _ illustrations. 
What discourse ever moved the heart as did our Lord’s sacred 
discourse embodied in His Passion? This is the reason why 
St. Alphonsus is never tired of preaching and writing about it. 
It is the same reason that makes him dwell so constantly on 
the graces and glories of Mary. 

The introduction to this volume consists of a historical 
sketch of the Redemptorists. At the present time there are 
127 Houses of the Congregation, of which 28 are in America, 
7 in England, 27 in France and Switzerland. The members 
of the Congregation amount to nearly 2,400, and the priests 
to about half that number. In England they have convents 
at London (Clapham), Liverpool, and Plymouth, in Ireland 
at Dundalk and Limerick, and in Scotland at Perth. In North 
America they are established in the principal cities, and in 
South America at Buenos Ayres. 

The considerations on a religious vocation are applicable 
not to the Redemptorists alone, but to all religious orders. 
If they have not been published separately, they certainly ought 
to be, as also the Exhortation to Novices which follows. Both 
these treatises were originally written for his own Congregation, 
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but were afterwards altered by the Saint so as to be of general 
application. 

This volume, like all the rest, is well translated, and we 
hope that the new edition of the works of the Saint is meeting 
with the success that it deserves. 


3.—BLACK IS WHITE. 


A new book by the Prig is a welcome sight to all who 
appreciate delicate shafts of satire skilfully aimed at successful 
impostures. His new effort is an ingenious application of the 
theory of continuity to a religious body hereafter to be estab- 
lished by the State, and bearing a somewhat similar relation to 
the present Church of England that the latter bears to the 
Catholic Church. This new religious body—if, indeed, it can 
be called religious—is to be a practical carrying into further 
effect of the boasted comprehensiveness of the Anglican Estab- 
lishment. A Prime Minister, desirous to find some available 
cry with which to go to the country at a coming election, brings 
in a Bill, not for the Disestablishment, but for the Re-Establish- 
ment of the Church of England. It is intended to bring into 
the pale of the National Church, Methodists, Baptists, Els- 
merians (z¢., those who profess the opinions advocated in 
Robert Elsmere), Salvationists, Unitarians, and even Esoteric 
Buddhists. The Bill is ingeniously framed to catch the votes 
of the Temperance party, and also of the Licensed Victuallers, 
of Home Rulers, as well as the agricultural interest. Its 
enactments are sufficiently humorous. For Bishops, Super- 
intendents were substituted, and the clergy were appointed 
by a Civil Service Examination in a variety of optional subjects, 
among which are various languages, optics, speculative dentistry, 
comparative anatomy, sculpture, and other ecclesiastical subjects. 
The Creeds were expunged, and for the Gloria was substituted 
a doxology of ancient date, which ran as follows : 


Hallelujar, 
Hallelujee. 


Instead of the Ze Deum, the hymn, “ Twinkle, twinkle, little 
star,” was ordered to be sung. “Sideboards” were substituted 


1 Black is White; or, Continuity Continued. By The Prig. London: Kegan 
Paul, 1890, 
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for “altars.” The sacraments were to be abolished, and various 
changes were made in the Articles of Religion. Thus, 


Article XXXI. was made to run as follows :— 

“The Order of the Administration of the Lord’s Supper or Holy 
Communion, and the Administration of Publick Baptism of Infants, in 
which it was commonly said that the children of wrath were made 
children of grace, were blasphemous fables and dangerous deceits.” 

Article XXII. was changed into 

“The Anglican doctrine concerning Eternal Punishment is a fond 
thing, vainly invented, and grounded upon no warranty of Scripture, 
but rather repugnant to the Word of God.” 

And Article XXV. into 

“There are no Sacraments ordained of Christ in the Gospel, that is 
to say, neither Baptism nor the Supper of our Lord.” (pp. 47, 48.) 


The Canonical Books of Holy Scripture were to comprise 


The Psalms. 
The Proverbs. 
And a few passages of the New Testament. (p. 49.) 


And all the rest were included among the Apocryphal. Great 
freedom was allowed in the services. 


Great dignity was added to the services by the roll of the drums, 
which had been largely introduced by the clergy who had formerly 
belonged to the Salvation Army. Oratorios or concerts were given 
every Sunday afternoon in the cathedrals, when they were crowded. 
In some of them Passion Plays, exactly on the model of those at 
Ober-Ammergau, were performed before immense audiences; and at 
St. Paul’s Cathedral an eminent statesman, who had exchanged politics 
for neology, and was universally acknowledged to be the greatest orator 
of the day, drew all that were literary, dilettanti, and faddy around his 
pulpit. (pp. 59, 60.) 

Very impressive Religious Parades were introduced by several 
Superintendents that had been formerly in the Salvation Army. Ladies 
worked beautiful banners for use at these services. ‘ Knee-drills,” 
somehow or other, did not take at all; but a religious adaptation from 
social military life, in Holiness Balls, was most successful. The dance- 
music, on these occasions, was confined to hymn-tunes, which were 
found to be admirably suited to waltzes and galops. It was proved 
from ancient usuage that Bishops might not dance “rounds ;” but that 
it was the special office of the Archdeacon to lead off in this sacred 
function. A speech by a nineteenth-century Bishop of Chester was 
cited in support of this rubric. (pp. 61, 62.) 


After a time there was a secession from the Re-Establish- 
ment. Some of the clergy began to preach Esoteric Buddhism. 
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The Superintendents, who had taken the place of the Bishops of 
the Establishment, interfered. Their interference was denounced 
as tyranny, and a large number became Deserters for one or 
another reason. 


The difference between the religion of some of the Deserters and 
that of some of the members of the Re-Establishment was about as 
great as that betwixt Tweedle-dum and Tweedle-dee; yet the pious 
Re-Establishmentarians greatly preferred the society of an infidel who 
denied the existence of the Deity altogether to that of a “horrid 
Deserter,” whose belief, and methods of obtaining the benefits of it, 
were almost exactly the same as their own. In short, in their eyes 
there was no creature so loathsome, so venomous, or (what was much 
worse) so vulgar as a Deserter. (p. 76.) 


Meanwhile the old Anglicanism, or Pre-Establishment as 
it was now called, continued as the religion of the Court, and 
was also kept up in Ireland and Scotland. Some of the clergy 
of the Re-Establishment travelling there were present at the 
Anglican services,and greatly admired their solemnity, and soon 
began to imitate them. 

Here it is that this clever little book begins to develope the 
moral it is intended to teach, viz., the absurdity of the Con- 
tinuity theory and the dishonesty of Ritualism (we do not 
say of the Ritualists). The inconsistency of these imitators of 
Anglicanism brings out into the clearest light the real character 
of those who would fain be Catholic without being “ Roman.” 
The same language is put into their mouths, and there is the 
same strange mixture of a desire to claim identity with the 
Church they had abandoned, joined to a disclaiming of any 
recognition of her claims. The parallel is admirably worked 
out in the latter portion of the book. A number of conversions 
to the old-fashioned Anglicanism take place. The ministers of 
the Re-Establishment use the same language with regard to 
them that Anglicans now use respecting those who join the 
Catholic Church. The Re-Establishment manifests more and 
more by its increasing comprehensiveness its true character, 
just like the Anglican Establishment, until at length a Bill is 
introduced into the House of Commons to include in the pale 
of the Re-Establishment the devil-worshippers of South Africa. 


“The Act will provide that, in future, members of the Church of 
England may worship either God, the Unknowable, or the Devil, as 
they may think best. It is further to be enacted that the Church of 
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England will none the less remain exactly the same Church which 
St. Augustine introduced into this country in the sixth century.’” 

“* Semper eadem,” said the Dean piously. 

“Only different!” added the Canon. (pp. 141, 142.) 


There are many who will read and enjoy the Prig’s amusing 
little books, who would not read any set volume of controversy, 
and we hope that in this way they may open the eyes of many 
Anglicans to their false and untenable position. 





4-—ORIGINES DU SCHISME D’ANGLETERRE.! 

The Carthusians of Parkminster have not been idle. Besides 
a splendid edition of Maurice Chauncey’s beautiful book in 
its original Latin (which a friend has also published in English), 
and the handsome English work of Dom Lawrence Hendriks 
on the London Charterhouse, its Monks and Martyrs? we have 
now from the pen of Dom Victor-Marie Doreau, the Prior of St. 
Hugh’s, a new book on the same subject in French. This work, 
which is abundantly illustrated from old paintings, prints, and 
plans, will put before French Catholics in a very attractive form 
the results of recent English historical investigations into the 
true history of Henry the Eighth and the English Carthusians. 
The London Charterhouse has a charming history of its own, 
and thanks to Dom Maurice Chauncey, we are better acquainted 
with its inmates and its inner life than we are with the interior 
of any other religious house of the time. Of our fifty-four 
Blessed English Martyrs, eighteen are Carthusians, and this 
is enough of itself to interest us beyond measure in the house 
to which they belonged. Happily, we in England have now 
plentiful opportunities for making ourselves familiar with the 
dear old Charterhouse of London. Father Doreau, in a thoroughly 
French book, brings the same knowledge within reach of his 
countrymen, and we shall be surprised if his book does not 
become a favourite in France. 

For one thing in particular we beg to offer to Father Prior 
our sincere and hearty thanks. His last chapter is called “La 
conversion de |’Angleterre.” It is intensely interesting to us 
English Catholics to see the effect produced on an intelligent 
and cultivated foreigner, who is in the midst of us, though his 

1 Origines du Schisme d Angleterre.’ Henry VIII. et les Martyrs de la Chartreuse 
de Londres, par Dom Victor-Marie Doreau, Prieur de la Chartreuse de Saint-Hugues, 


Parkminster. Paris: Retaux-Bray, 1890. 
2 Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 
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vocation keeps him so far aloof from our English life as to 
make him an impartial spectator and judge. The pessimist 
view and the optimist are successively examined with all a 
Frenchman’s shrewdness and keenness, and it is easy to see 
to which side the writer’s judgment leans. He concludes with 
the hopes excited by the glorious movement for united, perse- 
vering prayer, which is the best ground men can have for 
confidence that God, who moves men to ask, means to give. 
The voices of the Martyrs above unite with the cry of Catholic 
hearts throughout the world for the conversion of England. 

In thanking Father Prior for his book, we may add a 
reference for which he can hardly fail to thank us. It is to 
the new edition of the Lzfe of Blessed John Fisher, that last 
month we had the pleasure of noticing. In his Appendix 
(p. 461), Father Bridgett quotes a Latin manuscript in the 
British Museum, which not only says, as Hall has published, 
that Blessed Richard Reynolds and Blessed William Exmew 
were at Christ’s College, Cambridge, but also that the Dr. 
Greenwood of St. John’s College, a Martyr under Henry the 
Eighth, was a Carthusian. This writer gives no Christian 
name, but Mr. Cooper’s useful book, called Athene Cantabrigi- 
enses, shows us that this is not Blessed William Greenwood, 
the Carthusian lay-brother, but by giving us his Christian name, 
it enables us to see that it is Blessed Thomas Green or Green- 
wood, who was a fellow of St.John’s in 1515, and took the 
degree of D.D. in 1532. Mr. Cooper also does not know him 
to be a Carthusian, for this is a fact just disinterred by Father 
Bridgett. Blessed John Houghton, the Carthusian Prior and 
our proto-Martyr, was also a Cambridge man. 





5.—MORAL PHILOSOPHY.! 


Father Russo, S.J., gives the public the fruits of his lectures 
on Moral Philosophy, delivered at the College of the Society at 
Georgetown, U.S. The course to be pursued in a scholastic 
treatise on Ethics is too clearly marked out to leave much 
opening for novelties, and some might be prone to question 
the need of so many books on lines so identical. But it is good 
that a professor should write out his lectures, and natural that 
when he has them written out he should wish to publish them. 

1 De Philosophia Morali. Przelectiones quas in Collegio Georgipolitano Societatis 
Jesu, anno 1889-90 habuit P. Nicolaus Russo, S.J. New York: Benziger Brothers, 
1890, 
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Nor is the practice without its beneficial effects. These abstract 
questions need to be put and answered with the nicest accuracy, 
if truth is to prevail, and each new writer has the opportunity of 
rectifying the faults of expression still outstanding in the work 
of his predecessors. It is in this respect that Father Russo’s 
volume seems to us specially commendable. There are certain 
difficulties to the treatment of which those acquainted with the 
subject-matter will naturally turn, to see if any fresh light is to 
be obtained concerning them, and they will be rewarded in more 
cases than one with solutions which involve a distinct advance 
in clear and convincing statement. On the whole, therefore, 
the book seems one which is likely to be accepted, when it 
becomes known, as a good practical text-book, whether for a 
class of ethics, or for private students of the scholastic system. 

While cordially acknowledging these very distinct merits in 
the book, we must also add our regrets that Father Russo has 
not seen fit to furnish his readers with a little more erudition 
concerning the present state of ethical theorizing. The names 
of Spencer, Green, Sidgwick, or of American writers like 
Greenleaf Thompson, are never found in these pages, and the 
specialities of their theories are passed over without mention. 
The propriety of introducing such topics in a manual for 
students is perhaps matter of opinion, and Father Russo may 
say that, in his judgment, it is not wise to distract the minds of 
beginners with the vagaries of modern theorizing until they have 
first obtained a clear grasp of sounder principles. Still, we 
would urge that if our young men of promise are to be prepared 
to cope with the philosophical difficulties which are sure to beset 
them in their after-life, the only practical method is to give 
these a place, in the very form in which they will afterwards 
appear, in the lectures and text-books which our young students 
are to follow. Otherwise, when their college course is over, in 
spite of the training in sound philosophy there received, few will 
be able to find their way successfully through the voluminous 
writings, uncertain language, and perplexing terminology of 
the hostile writers in question. 

An exception to this policy of abstention from the task of 
directly dealing with modern adversaries, is found in the section 
devoted to the popular doctrines of Henry George on the nature 
of proprietary rights. The author, in a few terse pages, exposes 
with his usual clearness the fallacy involved in Henry George's 
fundamental principle that labour is the sole valid title to 
property. There is also a discussion of the two modern 
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questions concerning the standard of remuneration due to 
labour and concerning the morality of strikes. As regards, 
however, the former of these points, while in cordial agreement 
with the author in his protest against the doctrine that the law 
of supply and demand can be trusted by itself alone to fix the 
just price of labour, we find it difficult to follow him when he 
goes on to say: 


The workman . . . spends his strength in the service of the 
employer, and in so doing wears out his own life to the profit of 
the other. Hence he ought to receive from his employer not only 
what is necessary to sustain his own strength, but also what is required 
to repair the loss of his life; which can only be obtained through his 
offspring, in whom the parent’s life springs forth as it were again. 
Wherefore wages, in order that they may be a just equivalent of even 
the humbler sort of labour (ve viliori labori), should be such that the 
workman can provide out of them for self, wife, and two or three 
children. 

If the author merely means by the phrase, “even the 
humbler sort of labour,” that which is supplied by the fair 
day’s work of an able-bodied man with the average degree of 
capacity and training, much may be said in favour of the 
acceptance of such a standard as the point of departure, but 
if this is the meaning the words are hardly adequate to express 
it, and seem rather to maintain that the wages of any man 
whatever, even if incapable, should amount to a sufficiency for 
the comfortable support of a family. The latter is ‘a doctrine 
which may be maintained in theory, but would be found, in our 
humble opinion, as incapable of realization as are the attempts 
to ameliorate the conditions of trade by substituting an artificial 
for a natural value of metal. 


6.—LINDA’S TASK.! 

Elegant binding and excellent printing are so slight recom- 
mendations to one who is in search of books suited for gifts 
to young people, or to be distributed as prizes in schools. The 
contents of such volumes do not, however, correspond to their 
external attractions, and it is well to have some. acquaintance 
with them before making the requisite selection. In the case 
of the story entitled Linda’s Task, the purchaser need not 
hesitate ; it is a simple and interesting narrative, sure to please 


1 Linda’s Task, or the Debt of Honour. From the French. By Sister Mary 
Fidelis, London: Burns and Oates, Limited. 
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young ladies, whether in or out of the schoolroom. It gives 
the history of the childhood and youth of a little girl, bereaved 
of her parents at an early age, and taken under the guardianship 
of an uncle and aunt, who, though not unkind, have little 
sympathy for the penniless orphan. On the sudden death 
of these relatives—who are the victims of an epidemic—Linda 
is adopted, when about ten years old, by an old gentleman, 
an intimate friend of the family. Although bound to her by 
no natural tie, “ Uncle Peter,” as she is accustomed to call him, 
prompted by the fatherly affection he had always felt for the 
child, takes her to live with him in his pleasant country home, 
and educates her in accordance with his old-fashioned notions 
and the suggestions of his kind and generous heart. She is 
completely happy in her new surroundings, but children need 
the companionship of those of their own age and position, and 
ere long Linda makes friends with the son of a gentleman 
whose grounds join Uncle Peter’s garden. This boy has the 
misfortune to be lame, and therefore does not despise to 
associate in the sedentary amusements to which his infirmities 
restrict him with his original little neighbour, over whom his 
superior age and intelligence give him great ascendancy. The 
children pass three months in unbroken harmony, until the 
eve of Guy’s return to town, when their first serious dissension 
occurs, a childish quarrel, but one which colours the whole 
future life of the heroine. Guy’s father having punished Linda’s 
cat for the theft of some birds destined to tempt the appetite 
of his invalid son, Linda breaks out in abuse of him; Guy 
retaliates by taunting her with being “the daughter of a 
bankrupt.” The meaning of this word is unknown to the little 
girl, and she goes away completely mystified, asking herself, 
“What did it mean? Was it a word of insult or of pity? Had 
it to do with some offence worse than anger, or swearing, or 
stealing?” She thought over all the sins enumerated in the 
Catechism, but it was not amongst them. At last, perplexed 
and distressed, she asks the cook to enlighten her. 
“ Zita,” I said all at once, “ what is a bankrupt?” 
“A bankrupt ! well, that depends on circumstances, I fancy. It’s 
when a person fails.” 
“In what?” I quickly put in. “In health? or in doing their work ? 
I think, Zita, a bankrupt cannot be a person in delicate health.” I had 
a picture of my father as a strong, bright-complexioned man, and I 
felt that I had not the right meaning yet. 
Zita seemed puzzled, and said: “I believe it means that some one 
has not had money to pay what he owes.” 
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“Then who does pay what he owes ?” 

“ Nobody.” 

“Then they never get paid at all?” 

“ How else can it be, Mdlle. Linda? Where there is nothing, there is 
nothing. And now let me finish my work, and don’t worry your little head 
about such things.” She saw how flushed and eager I looked. (p. 82.) 


The little girl was, however, not so easily pacified. 
To her excited imagination, this injustice appeared a grievous 
crime, the reproach of which not only attached to her father’s 
name, but would cause her to be despised and shunned. For 
grief and shame she fretted herself into a fever; at last she 
emburdened her mind to her guardian, and learned from him 
that the liabilities her father had been unable to meet had 
amounted to sixty thousand francs (£2,400). Immediately 
she resolved that to pay this debt should be the task of her 
life. In this determination she was encouraged by her somewhat 
Quixotic old friend, and not merely encouraged, but assisted, 
since he promised to devote to the same end the remuneration 
derived from his literary productions. Linda worked diligently 
till she was fitted to teach: then Uncle Peter to her surprise 
proposed that they should adjourn to Paris for the sake of 


obtaining pupils. 


“Paris!” I could only pronounce this one word for the crowd 
of thoughts that hurried into my mind. What! could uncle be thinking 
of leaving his native place, the old home of the De Lisles from time 
immemorial, his dear solitude, his engrossing studies? and at his age 
would he be content to pass his days in a humble lodging in a dismal 
street? to undergo the privations which a narrow income demands 
in a large city? and that to help in paying off the debts of one whom 
he had never seen, and to favour the design of a young girl to whom 
he was not bound by any ties of relationship? I threw myself on the 
grass upon my knees, I kissed his wrinkled hands, and between my 
sobs, I cried out: “No, no, it cannot be, it must not be! It is too 
much !” 

He stroked my hair and answered thus: “Is not your young life 
bound up with mine? Could I, in my declining years, live apart from 
my child?” I urged that he might find the change injurious to his 
health. 

“My mind is made up,” he said calmly. “I have tried to implant 
the seeds of honour and uprightness in the mind and heart of my 
adopted daughter ; and if these seeds have borne such fruit as to make 
her desirous of embracing a life of toil, so as to satisfy her loyalty 
towards honour and truth, my duty is to facilitate her work. Linda, 
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my house is let, and the Sisters believe they have secured you at least 
one engagement in Paris!” 

. . » Dear old uncle! so chivalrous, so generous, how little stress 
he laid upon this heroism on his part! It seemed to him quite natural 
to make the sacrifice in this simple way. (p. 99.) 

The life of toil led by the courageous girl in the gay capital, 
the various trials and triumphs that awaited her there, cannot 
be entered upon here. She meets again the boy—now a 
medical practitioner—whose taunts first apprised her of the 
blot on her father’s name, and renews with him the friendship 
of old times. On learning the fact of her self-imposed task 
of which he had been the involuntary cause, he wishes to offer 
his help. Just at the time when the struggle and sacrifice 
entailed by the mode of life she has embraced seems the hardest, 
a most opportune and unexpected legacy enables Linda to 
satisfy to the full the demands of her father’s creditors, and 
after five years of successful labour, the exiles return to their 
old home. In the self-same garden where they first met, Linda, 
as Guy’s happy bride, renews her act of forgiveness for the 
grief his hasty words caused her, and the sorrows of the past 
are forgotten in a blissful present and hopeful future. 
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I—BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


Our National Vice, by His Eminence Cardinal Manning, is 
a most striking exposition of the countless miseries that intem- 
perance brings with it. Intemperance is no recent importation ; it 
is a national tradition, “an heirloom that clings to us like the shirt 
of Nessus.” But it is an evil that has grown with the growth of 
large cities, and it is unfortunately a most profitable source of 
revenue. It will never be stopped by any action of the Govern- 
ment, the people themselves must insist on some legislative 
action which may check and diminish it. It can only be cured, 
says His Eminence, by a spontaneous national moral movement. 
There are signs in the present day, if not of a_ national 
movement, at least of a considerable step in that direction. 
More than two hundred M.P.’s are pledged to support Local 


1 Our National Vice. By His Eminence Cardinal Manning. 
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Option, and after the next election we may look for a still 
further movement in the same direction. 

Dean Kinane, of Cashel, who has been the active promoter 
in Ireland of many devotions which were but little known 
before, has just published, with the double Imprimaturs of the 
Archbishops of Dublin and Cashel, a Manual of Devotion to 
the Holy Face of our Lord Jesus Christ.! It gives the Devotions, 
Privileges, Indulgences, and Rules of the Confraternity of the 
Holy Face, which through the zeal and energy of Dean Kinane 
has been established in Cashel and already numbers more than 
five thousand members. The object of the Confraternity is to 
make reparation to our Blessed Lord for all the injuries and 
outrages offered to His Sacred Face during His Passion, and for 
all the blasphemies and the profanation of Sunday that still so 
commonly prevails. We wish all success to the good work that 
Dean Kinane has inaugurated, and feel sure that it will bring 
many blessings on his parish and the diocese of Cashel. 

A short record of the life of Madame de Choiseul,? 
translated from the French by Lady Martin, will be read 
with pleasure and edification by all who can appreciate ardent 
piety and generous devotion to the good of others when it 
blossoms on the path of ordinary life in the world. The 
talented and virtuous lady whose attractive character is 
sketched in the pamphlet before us, was one who, during 
the twenty-seven years she spent on earth, won many souls 
to God in a quiet, unostentatious manner, by means of the 
holy allurement of her words and example. May she find 
many imitators amongst those who read this memoir! 

Father Dallow, after giving a lecture on the Ober-Ammergau 
Play, which must have been most interesting, and publishing it 
in the Jrish Ecclesiastical Record, has now reproduced it in 
cheap form.? It contains an excellent account of the village 
and its surroundings, and a sketch of the play itself that in 
very short space gives a very vivid idea of its attractive beauty 
and practical usefulness, and enables us to realize the scenes of 
the Sacred Passion. 


1 The Holy Face of our Lord Jesus Christ. By the Rev. Dean Kinane, P.P. 


Cashel. 
2 The Countess de Choiseul d’Aillecourt. By Mgr. Baunard. Translated by 


Lady Martin. London: Burns and Oates, Limited. 
3 Impressions of Ober-Ammergau and the Passion Play in 1890. By the Rev. 
W. Dallow. St. William’s Press, Market Weighton. 
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It is not often that we find a layman writing with such 
accurate knowledge on theological subjects as B. F. C. C., or 
for the matter of that, a priest writing with such vigour and 
practical common sense and appreciation of the Protestant point 
of view. His little tract on the Catholic Doctrine of Indulgences' 
is quite a model of what a tract on such a subject ought to be, 
moderate, clear, and exactly meeting the Protestant difficulty. 
If it does not open the eyes of Protestant readers to their 
misconceptions respecting Catholic doctrine, it ought to do so. 

Mr. Allnatt, the vigorous defender of Papal claims against 
the calumnies of those who pretend to find no trace of them in 
primitive Christianity, has added to his former labours a collec- 
tion of extracts from St. Ireneus? (A.D. 178), respecting 
Tradition, the Roman Primacy, and the marks of the Church. 
They are just the language that a Catholic would use now, 
except that the modern Catholic would naturally speak more 
plainly in the face of Protestants. The opponents of the Holy 
See expect St. Irenzeus to write as he would have written if he 
had foreseen their attacks. But even living when he did he 
uses language which ought to convince them. The passage 
about the more powerful Headship, or rather Supremacy of 
Rome (fotior principalitas), is one clearly showing the primitive 
belief respecting the Holy See, whatever efforts Protestants 
may make to explain it away. 

The Catholic Truth Society has added to its Biographical 
Series an interesting sketch of the life and labours of St.Vincent 
of Paul,’ from the pen of Father Goldie. The name of this 
Saint is familiar to all as that of the friend and saviour of 
the multitude of helpless infants left fatherless and motherless 
in the streets of Paris. For their sake he founded the Institute 
of Sisters of Charity, the most popular and the most successful 
of all religious orders of women. This work was, however, 
by no means the only one of lasting usefulness which the 
Apostle of Charity organized. ‘he Congregation of Priests 
of the Mission, and the Society bearing the name of the 
Saint, an association of pious laymen to visit the poor, still 
testify to his burning zeal for the salvation of souls, and for 
the relief of the temporal miseries that afflict mankind. 


1 The abuse of Indulgences and the Catholic Doctrine about them. By B. F.C. C. 
London: Catholic Truth Society. 

2 Extracts from the Writings of St. lrenaus on the Church, the Primacy, and 
Tradition. Edited by C. F. B. Allnatt. London: Catholic Truth Society. 

3 St. Vincent of Paul. By the Rev. F. Goldie, S.J. Biographical Series. London: 
Catholic Truth Society. 
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A new number of the Penny Library of Tales has also 
been published by the Catholic Truth Society.1 It contains 
two short stories: the first and principal one is by Miss Dobrée, 
who relates her brief narrative prettily, and draws therefrom 
a lesson which, if not a very new one, cannot be too often 
enforced : that the thoughtlessness rather than the indifference 
of the rich frequently adds to the sufferings of the poor, and 
that patient endurance, with trust in God, seldom goes unre- 
warded. 

The Wrong Man? is a most amusing little play, full of fun, 
and sure to make an audience laugh heartily. It is very short, 
requires no very elaborate acting, and has only half a dozen 
characters, all of which any ordinary schoolboy could act effect- 
ively and with no little satisfaction to himself. To schools and 
colleges we heartily recommend it, and any household where 
there are several boys can afford amusement to the domestic 
circle, as well as to themselves, by learning and acting it some 
winter’s evening. 

There is no need to recommend to English Catholics the 
Catholic Directory® which Messrs. Burns and Oates annually 
publish. The careful accuracy with which the Editor does his 
work makes the book one to which we can refer with the 
greatest confidence. But perhaps there are some, priests as 
well as laymen, who are not aware of the very useful instruc- 
tions given on pp. 28—38 respecting the rights of Catholic 
children in matters of education. Any parish priest (and indeed 
any one interested in saving our Catholic children from the 
clutches of proselytizers, and from the culpable negligence too 
often displayed by their parents) ought to read these pages. 
As to the mass of information that the Dzrectory contains, it is 
enough to say that it is a sort of Catholic Wiztaker. 


MAGAZINES. 


The fact that deaths are now in excess of births in France, 
so that were it not for the influx of foreigners, the population 
of the country would steadily decrease, occasions serious 
apprehension in regard to the future of the nation. The 

14 New Christmas Story-Book, No. XIV. of the Catholic’s Library of Tales. 
London: Catholic Truth Society, 18, West Square, Southwark, S.E. 
* The Wrong Man. A Short Play for Boys. London: Washbourne. 


3 The Catholic Directory. Ecclesiastical Register and Almanac for 1891. 
London: Burns and Oates, Limited. 
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absurdity of the causes alleged for this evil, and the futility 
of the remedies suggested for its cure, by the Société Anthro- 
pologique of Paris, are discussed by Father Bournichon in the 
Etudes for December. The method to be pursued by the 
Biblical exegist, who endeavours to meet the objections of 
modern science without departing from traditional inter- 
pretation, a subject commenced in the preceding number of 
the Etudes, is resumed in the present number. Father Brucker 
remarks that although revealed truth is never at variance with 
. the discoveries of science, yet the accepted meaning of the text 
of Scripture may appear irreconcilable with scientific theories 
resting on strong probability, if not on certainty. He recom- 
mends the apologist to keep a vza media between boldness, 
which would hastily sacrifice the interpretation of the Doctors 
of the Church, and scrupulous timidity, which clings blindly 
to the opinion of past ages. Mont St. Michel has lately come 
to the fore in French literature. Father Delaporte comments 
on the treatment its history has recently received from the 
pen of journalist and novelist. He also glances at the annals 
of this famous little fortress and favourite place of pilgrimage ; 
they are rich in historic and religious interest, in miraculous 
occurrences and warlike exploits, round which legend and 
fiction have woven a halo of romantic prestige. Father Martin 
continues to study the theories medical science invents to 
explain miraculous cures without admitting the possibility of 
supernatural agency. The cures effected at Lourdes are attri- 
buted to hypnotic suggestion, to the reaction of the moral upon 
the physical forces. Father Martin calls attention to the fact 
that “suggestion” removes functional disorders, but is impotent 
to cure organic disease. The necessity for further legislation on 
the subject of duelling in France, and the proposed law for the 
suppression of this practice, laid by Mgr. Freppel before the 
Chambers, forms the subject of another article. It is followed 
by a biographical notice (part i.) of the orator Berryer, whose 
name, which had sunk into comparative oblivion, has been 
brought into prominence by the occurrence of his centenary. 
The first issue of the Stimmen aus Maria-Laach for the 
present year, opens with a notice 2 memoriam of Freiherr 
von Franckenstein, a member of the old Catholic aristocracy 
of Germany, whose death, in January, 1889, was lamented in 
Berlin as a national loss. His pleasing qualities, the upright- 
ness and nobility of his character, his self-forgetting zeal for 
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the public good, had rendered him universally beloved and 
esteemed. Father Granderath directs the attention of the 
reader to the latest programme of Liberal Protestantism, the 
formation of a religious system from which all dogma shall 
be excluded, while the principles of Christianity are retained. 
The views entertained by the leading Protestant theologians 
on this impossible project are set forth at some length. The 
question, What object of general welfare is proposed in the 
establishment and maintenance of the State, and what are 
the social and political principles on which it rests? is discussed 
and answered by Father Meyer. The dissertations on Wallen- 
stein’s character and career, in attacking and defending whom 
the pen of many a “¢térateur has been busied, form the topic 
of a short article by Father Duhr. Father Wasmann writes in 
his usual pleasing style on the antennz of insects, their wonderful 
structure, and the variety of their form and use. The conclud- 
ing article, by Father Baumgartner, exposes the absurdity 
of a recent attempt to represent Rembrandt as a man of 
universal genius, who has not only left his mark upon art, 
but is to be regarded as a educator of men in politics, religion, 
philosophy, in every province of social and public life. 

The Katholik for December gives a short biographical notice 
of the late Cardinal Hergenréther, who by his zealous labours 
and valuable writings on theology and ecclesiastical history, has 
served well the Church of God. Dr. Pruner writes with truth and 
feeling on the intimate relation between the work of the Mother 
of God and of the Catholic priest. He points out how similar is 
their vocation and their preparation for their respective offices, 
and that as Mary was the Mother of Jesus in the natural order, 
so priests are, in the words of St. Augustine, the parents of 
Christ, in the order of grace, through the mystery of Transub- 
stantiation. Moreover, as Mary protected the life of the Infant 
Saviour on earth, so the priest protects His spiritual life in the 
souls of men. The history of the Breviary is carried on from 
the pontificate of Gregory the Seventh, by whom a great portion 
of it was recast, to that of Pius the Fifth. At that time 
conformity to the Roman liturgy began to be insisted on, 
and festivals, till then locally observed, were incorporated into 
the Church’s calendar. Dr. Moser continues his discussion of 
the views ventilated and the suggestions brought forward in 
regard to the existing contest between capital and labour, at 
the recent Congress of Li¢ge. The growing dissatisfaction 
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expressed by German Protestants with the constitution and 
discipline of their Church, is also commented upon in a brief 
article. ; 

The Civilta Cattolica (972,973) pursues the subject of the 
widespread dominion acquired by the Jews in Europe. In 
another article it refutes the arguments employed by Signor 
Bonghi, who, while professing the utmost respect for the personal 
character and exalted position of the Holy Father, has been at 
the pains to review the principal points of the recent Encyclical, 
. in the endeavour to prove that the restoration of the Temporal 
Power to the Papacy would be destructive to Italy as a united . 
kingdom. Another article speaks of the three different stages 
through which Freemasonic thought has passed in Italy, and of 
the influence the literature of this sect exercises over the youth 
of the country, teaching them to deny the necessity of all 
external forms of religion. Freemasonry is now engaged in a 
conflict with the Church on the subject of the indissolubility of 
Marriage. The rights of religion are ignored, and Matrimony is 
asserted to be a merely civil contract, to be dissolved at will by 
the State. The critique of Cantu’s Universal History is continued ; 
likewise the sketch of the life and labours of Adolf Kolping, the 
Apostle of the working classes. The Natural Science Notes 
contain a report of the new system pfoposed by De Ferrari for 
the substitution of petroleum for coal in steam navigation and 
factories. This project offers important advantages, especially 
in the saving of labour and the diminution of expenditure. 

Il Rosario e la Nuova Pompei is the title of a small peri- 
odical issued every month, which must be welcome to all the 
clients of Mary, since its object is to record and publish 
the various miracles of mercy whereby the Mother of God 
is pleased to manifest her loving kindness towards those who 
invoke her in the sanctuary of Our Lady of the Rosary in 
the vale of Pompei. The first stone of this sanctuary was 
laid in 1876, in fulfilment of a vow; and since that time many 
sick have been restored to health, many sinners led to repent- 
ance, many sufferers relieved and consoled, through the interces- 
sion of Our Lady of Pompei. This devotion, dear to the hearts 
of the faithful in Italy, is a bright light amid the shades of 
indifference and unbelief, and offers a hope of deliverance from 
the evils that at this time oppress the Church in that country. 








